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J REVALENTA ARABICA Foop 
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and diarrhea, dysentery, nervousness, billows’ 
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sion. acidity, heartburn, palpitation’ of the 
heart, nervous headaches, deafness Noises in 
the head and ears, pains in almost eve 
of the body, tic douloureux, faceache — 
inflammation, cancer and ulceration of the 
stomach, pains at the pit of the stomach and 
between the shoulders, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, boils and carbuncles, impurities and 
poverty of the blood, scrofula, cough 
consumption, dropsy, rheumatism. gout, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy 
eating, or at sea, low spirits, spasms, cram; 
epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, teow 
tude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 
ralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for 
study, loss of memory, delusions, vertigo, bloed 
to the head, exhausticn, melancholy, ground- 
less fear, indecision, wretchedness, thoughts of 
self-destruction, and many other complaints 
It, is, moreover, the best food for infunts and 
invalids generally, as it never turns acid on 
the weakest stomach, nor interferes with « 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscular en, 
to the most enfeebled. In whooping ex 
measles. smal|-pox, and chicken or wind pox, 
it renders all medicine superfluous by re- 


moving all inflammatory and fev symp- 
toms. 
Important Cavrrow against the fearful 


dangers of spurious imitations : — The Vice- 
Chancellor Sir William Page Wood granted 
March 10, 1854, 

rec cooper Nevill, for imita “Du 
Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food.” 


BARRY, DU BARRY, & ©O., 77. Regent 
Street, London. 


A few out of 000 Cures: 

-, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies:—“I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry's 
Revelenta Arabica Food, and consider it due 
to yourselves and the public to authorise the 
publication of these lines.” — Sroasr os 

CIES. 

Cure No. 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousneses, asthma, 
cough. constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach and vomiting, have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent food.”— 
Manta Jotry, Wortham Ling, near Dis, 
Norfolk. 

Cure No. 52,422:—“TI have suffered thes 
thirty-three years continually from diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, 
deafness, singing in the ears, constipation, 
debility, shortness of breath and cough ; and 
during that period taken so much 
that Ican safely say I have laid out upward 
of a thousand pounds with the chemists and 
doctors. I have actually worn out two 
men during my ailments, without finding aay 
improvement in my health. Indeed I was ia 
utter despair. and never expected to get over 
it, when I was fortunate enough to become 
acquainted with your Revalenta Arabica; 
which, Heaven be praised, restored me to & 
state of health which I long since despaired 
attaining. My lungs, liver, stomach, 
and ears, are all right, my hearing perfect, ¢ 
my recovery is a marvel to all my acquaiah 
ances. I am, respectfully, | 


James Ronents. 

“ Bridgehouse, Frimley, April 3, 184. 

Cure No. 180 ;—“ Twenty-five years 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, and d 
bility, from which I have suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove of 
lieve, have been effectually cured De 

a Food in a very short time.” — 
Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton. 

In canisters, suitably packed for all ei 
mates, and with full instructions — lb. %& 
refined, Gs.,; 21b., Ils. Sib., 228.1 
Sse. The 10lb. and 121b. carriage free, on pom 
office order. rry, Du Barry, and Co. . 
Regent Street, London ;_ Fortnum, 
Co, purveyors to Her Majesty, Pieced vi 
also at 60. Gracechurch Street ; 330. Stran 
Barclay, Edwsrds, Sutton, Sanger, Hannay, 
Newberry, and may be ordered through all 
spectable Booksellers, Grocers, and 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER iA, 1854. 


Aotes. 
EARLIEST MENTION OF “THE BALLOT.” 


On looking over some family papers, a few 
days ago, P.C.S. S. found an interesting letter 
from Mr. Egerton (apparently an Essex gentle- 
man) to his friend Mr. R. Browne, of Great Chart, 
near Ashford in Kent. The letter does not bear 
the date of the year in which it was written ; but 
from the mention made therein of the Dutch Com- 
missioners to confer with the East India Company, 
it must have been in one of the latter years of 
King James I., as it appears from Sir Dudley 
Carleton’s letters that the Commissioners re- 
turned to Holland in 1619. The letter is curious, 
as containing perhaps the earliest mention of the 
ballot, of which we have heard so much, and may 
probably hear more. Notwithstanding the im- 
partiality in matters of election which it is sup- 
posed to insure, it would seem that, on_ this 
occasion, the royal influence over the East India 
Company was dextrously and successfully exerted 
on behalf of Sir Thomas Smythe, who enjoyed a 
large share of his Majesty's favour. He was uncle 
to the first Viscount Strangford, and (as well 
before as after his return from his embassy to 
Russia in 1604), filled many important public 
employments, connected more especially with 
the trade and navigation of these realms. His 
monument, at Sutton-at-Hone, in Kent, where he 


died in 1621, records his long and meritorious | 


services in a singularly quaint and amusing (if not 
very poetical) inscription. 
Smythe family became extinct on the death, in 
1778, of Sir Sydney Stafford Smythe, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. 

While on the subject of the ballot, P.C.S. S. 
may perhaps be allowed to mention, that Mr. 
Egerton’s letter, now cited, is in direct contradic- 
tion to the statement made by Toland, in his 
edition of the Works of Harrington, the author of 
The Oceana (folio, London, 1700), who attributes 
to Harrington the merit (?) of having invented or 
introduced that contrivance for securing the safety 
and freedom of election ; whereas it is clear, from 
Egerton’s letter, that it had been practised at least 


forty years before. The words of Toland are 
remarkable : 


. “To aid the propagation of his theory, he established, 
in 1659, a political debating society called the Rota, which 
met nightly at Miles’s Coffee House in New Palace Yard, 
Westminster. Their debates were spirited, and the sense 
of the meeting was taken by ballot; which mode being 
first invented or introduced by them, drew crowds to the 
toom every evening. This society was dissolved at the 

ration; and Harrington, having rendered himself 


obnoxious by his anti-monarchical principles, was ar- 
rested,” &c. 


See also Birch, and Wood's Athene. P.C.S.S. 


“ IMMANUEL. 


“Being now shortly to goe into the country, 
where I shalbe more remote frd you, and have 
lesse occasion to write unto you, | thought good 
by theis few lynes to salute you. The best newes 
I ca write you is, y* it pleaseth God to continue in 
a gracious measure, health to o' cittie, prsh, and 
family. I humbly beseech hi to give us 
wel to impve and imploy of health, and so teach 
us to numb‘ of dayes, y* wee may apply o* heartes 
unto wisdome. I was on Fryday last in the 
afternoo*, at Marchant Taylo™ Hall, where was 
a grall meetinge of the East Indian Company about 
the choyce of new Officers, according to their 
annuall custome. It should seeme that some 
thought to have made a band or canvas (as they 
call it in Cambé*) to have turned out S* ‘Thomas 
Smyth. For the balloting-bor was brought, and 
the matter like to bee put to y* kind of tryall w™ 
is a kind of Lottery. But there were present 
some of the privie Counsel, as the Earle of South- 
amptd, my Lo. Derby, and S* Tho. Edmonds, 
besides the Lord Cavendish, S*' Duddley Digges, 
&e. Sir Tho. signifyed the Kinge’s desire that 
there might bee as little change of officers at the 
tyme as could bee. Especially the Lord Digby 
as by commandmét frd the Kinge signifyed that 
his Mat* delighted not in change of his antient 


| officers: that he was now 4 old King, and loved 


This branch of the | 


not to have new faces repaire unto hi (insinuating 
after a sorte his M"** affectid to S' Tho. Smyth), 
and besides, y‘ there were now new deputies or 
commission™ come or cominge ov‘ fré the States 
to make a finall conelusié about their traflick into 
those partes, w* Commission™ and busines 
theis old officers are best acquainted and most 
expert ; and therefore his Ma* w*out pjudice to 
their free electid thought y“ should do wel to 
continue thé for this one yeare. This speech was 


seconded by’ S* ‘Tho. Edmonds and Duddley 


Digges, a very pp and wel spoke gentlema. This 
request (as it were) of his Ma‘* seemed very 
reasonable (as I thought) in the eares of the most 
reasonable and greatest nib" of the Assembly, w™ 
was greate; so that wht it came to hands, it was 
caryed clearly Tho. Smyth for this yeare : 
and for the next yeare, Alderma Hallyday is 
chosen. It was my happ to sitt by M* Eldred, 
whoe gave me cold comfort, for he sayd he thought 
that the trade was decayed, and would come to 
nothing, by reason of the excessive charge y* 
were at, w would eate out all the gaine: yet I 
do not heare others say soe, who in reason should 
see as much as hee into the busines. I saw M‘ 


Carr there, whome I had thought to have asked 
his opinid; but I thinke I shall not speake w™ hi 
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before I goe into Essex. Goinge to M" Goughes 
howse to-day, I found M* Rogers and hi together, 
who both very kindly remébred you. Thus, w™ 
my verie heartie salutacdns, and my wive's, and 
o* pray™ to God for his blessinge up6 you and y", 


I rest 
“ Yo" loving friend in the Lord 
much bounden, 
“ J. Ecerron. 
“7° Julii. 


“To the right wor" and 
my appved frend, 
M’ Richard Browne, 
at Great Charte, 
nere 


Ashford.” 


POPIANA. 
“The Dunciad.” — As I have no faith in the 


existence of the alleged fire, or rather seven, “ im- 
perfect editions” of The Dunciad, and do not be- 
ieve that it was first printed in Dublin, I have 
no doubt the following advertisements refer really 
to the first publication of that poem. If I am cor- 
rect in my views, that this, though styled the second 
edition (as, if the book was a London reprint of a 
Dublin edition, second it must have been), was in 
reality only the first, the following advertisements 
confirm me in what I have already shown (ante, 
p- 257.), that the first publication of The Dunciad 
took place between May 11 and June 8, 1728. 

In the Craftsman of May 25, 1728, appeared 
the following advertisement : 

“This Day is published, Tux Dunctap; an Heroic 
Poem. The Second Edition. Dublin, printed; London, 
reprinted for A. Dodd; price One Shilling. — N. B. Next 
week will be published, Taz ProGress or Dutness, by 
an Eminent Hand.” 

This same advertisement was inserted in Mist’s 
Weekly Journal of May 25, 1728. 

In the Craftsman of June 1, 1728, the adver- 
tisement was repeated, with a motto and other 
additions, as follows : 

“This Day is published, the Second Edition of Tue 
Duncrap; an Heroic Poem. In Three Books. 

He, as an herd 
Of goats, or tim’rous flocks together throng’d, 
Drove them before him, thunderstruck pursu’d 
Into the vast profund.’— Miron. 
Dublin, printed; London, reprinted for A. Dodd, without 
Temple Bar price One Shilling. 

“ And speedily will be published, which will serve for 
an Explanation of the Poem, Tue Procress or Dut- 
yess, by an Eminent Hand.” 

The same advertisement is repeated, but altered 
to third edition, in Mist’s Weekly Journal of June 8, 
1728 ; and refers, therefore, to what I believe to 
have been actually the second edition, although, in 


accordance with the original mystification, it ig 
styled the third. 

Perhaps I may not be occupying the pages of 
“N. & Q.” unprofitably, if I take this opportunity 
of reprinting the following specimens of the mode 
in which the warfare between Pope and his adver. 
saries was carried on. The first is an announce 
ment which is appended to the long Letter, signed 
W. A. (Dennis, Theobald, and others), in Mist's 
Weekly Journal of June 8, 1728, to which allusion 
has already been made (ante, p. 257.) : 

“To be published weekly in this Paper. 
“ May 27, 1728, 
“ By Aurnoriry, 

“ This day, at a General Court of the Kxtcnrs or ray 
Batuos, Esquires, Gentlemen, and others, of the same 
Society, and of all the Worshipful and weighty Members 
of this ancient and solid body, it was resolved : 

“That our Sessions, hitherto held at Mr. C—1's, in 
the Strand, be henceforth removed to the Blue Posts at 
Charing Cross, in regard to the President of this Society, 
who is too aged to walk farther from his lodgings. ; 

“ And that for the greater tranquillity of this our Ses- 
sions, and better security of the Members thereof, it be 
held for the future only on Sundays [as has been prac 
tised on great emergencies }. 

“ Resolved, nemine contradicente, that a Committee of 
this whole Lower House do consult on ways and means 
for reducing the current sense of this kingdom, and the 
exorbitant power of the Pope. 

“ Ordered, That all papers, pamphlets, letters, adver- 
tisements, &c., relating to the said Lope, which have 
passed since the Ist of April last, be laid on the table, in 
order to be revised and published in one volume, not 
exceeding the value of one shilling one penny half-penny, 

“Ordered, That a Committee of Secrecy be appointed 
to draw up a Report against the said Pope: and that Mr. 
M., Mr. A. H., Mr. W., Mr. D., and the Rev. Mr. W., do 
prepare and bring in the same. 

“Mr. A. H. petitioned to be excused, on account of 
some business he hath to do in Muscovy. 

“The Kev. Mr. W. did the same, on account of an 
ancient friendship between his best patron and the Pope. 

“Ordered, That a Key to The Dunciad be composed; 
and that Mr. C 1 attend next Saturday to receive in- 
structions for the same. 


“A message from Mr, C——l, by Mr. C——k, that 
Mr. © | humbly craves to be excused from coming to 
Charing Cross, so soon after his standing in the pillory 
there! 

“ Ordered, That Mr. C——k do compose the said Key 
to The Dunciad. 

“ And then this House adjourned till after the holidays. 

“TI do appoint Edm, C 1 to print all the votes, 
resolutions, orders, and reports of this most dishonourable 
House, and that no other person presume to print the 


same, 
“J. M.S., Speaker.” 


The following, which appeared in next number 
of Mist's Weekly Journal (June 15, 1728), may be 
read as showing that some suspicion then existed 
whether Curl was not a tool in the hands of Pope: 

“Sirn,—I send you a piece of news concerning the pre- 
sent unnatural war betwixt the sons of Parnassus, which 
perhaps is not yet come to your notice. . 

“ There have been several hot skirmishes of late betwixt 
the parties concerned in the political war, to which both 
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sides claim the advantage. The Allies of Charing Cross 
lately held a Council, concerning the operations of the 
campaign, in which it was resolved to besiege the Pope at 
T—n, and to open the trenches without loss of time. 
They also came to a resolution to begin their attack by a 
battery of Epigrams, by which they propose to beat down 
a certain Pillar of Fame, which has been the chief sup- 

rt of his Holiness: their engineers having viewed the 
said pillar, and found it to stand upon a very tottering 
foundation. On the other side, his Holiness has not been 
idle; for having intelligence of their designs by his spies, 
he is laying in a magazine of Satyr, which being filled 
with merdose matter, he thinks will annoy the enemy, and 
oblige them to raise the siege. 

«Pp.S. There is a rumour, that the Allies having dis- 
covered one E ac rl lurking about the head- 
quarters; they seized him, and found him to be one of 
the Pope’s spies; upon which, according to the law of 
arms, they hanged him up immediately, he died very 
hard, and nobody pitied him.” 


J. Tuoms. 


P.S.—May I take this opportunity of suggest- 
ing to P. T. P., whose valuable communication on 
Pope and his Printers in “ N. & Q.” of Sept. 16 
is filled with so much curious speculation, that an 
investigation into the circumstances under which 
Pope got printed for Bolingbroke the copies of his 
Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, §c., would 
throw considerable light upon Pope's unacknow- 
ledged connexion with the press, and serve to 
complete the curious chapter in his literary his- 
tory which P. T. P. has so well commenced. 


Pope's Memorial to his Mother.— As your 
attention has recently been turned to Pope, per- 
mit me to ask a question relative to the memorial 
he raised to his mother in a secluded part of his 
garden on the right of the road from Teddington 
to Bushy Park. It was a stone obelisk, with this 
inscription round the base : 

“ Epirua, matrum amantissima, vale.” 

Pope's affection for his mother is well known. 
I wish to know whether this memorial still exists 
(I saw it a few years ago) ; or whether it has been 
profanely removed, after having been sold, to some 
spot uncunsecrated by the memory of the poet ? 

W. Ewart. 


THE MASTERS OF ST. CROSS. 


: Having long endeavoured to obtain an accurate 
list of the masters of this celebrated hospital, and 
“N.& Q.” being a refuge for the destitute, I avail 
myself of an opportunity to enter its portals, and 
in its columns seek that assistance and correction 
which my imperfect copy requires. 

1157, Raymond (The Charter of Henry de Blois). 

Humphrey de Milers ( Dugdale), 

1240. Henry de Secusia (Dugdale ; Milner). 

1260, Thomas de Colchester ( Hutton). 

1275 (died). Stephen de Wotton ( Dugdale). 

1289. Peter de Sancta Maria (Dugdale; Wavill; tomb in 

ital Church). Archdeacon of Surrey. 


1289. — de Welynger, otherwise Wendling (Dug- 
le). 


1298. Robert de Maidenstane, or Maydstone ( Hutton). 
1319. Geoffry de Welesfora (Dugdale ; Hutton; Gale). 
1322. Bertrand Asserio (Dugdale). 

Peter de Galliciano ( Dugdale). 

1334. William de Edyngdon (Dugdale). Lord High Trea- 
surer of England; Bishop of Winchester. 

Reymund Peregryn (Dugdale). 

1345. Walter de Wetewang ( Hutton). 

1346. Richard de Lusteshall (Dugdale; Lowth ; the win- 
dows of the Hospital Church). 

1349, John de Edyngdon (Dugdale; Lowth). A nephew 
of the Bishop of Winchester. 

1365, William de Stowell (Dugdale; Lowth). 

1367. Richard de Lyntesford (Dugdale; Lowth). 

1370. Roger de Cloune (Dugdale; Lowth). 

1370. John de Fordham ( Hutton), 

1371. The Constitutions of Pope Clement V. made bishops 
real masters of the hospitals in their dioceses, 
and as such William of Wykeham * retained the 
government of this house from 1371 to 1382 
( Wavill), not for the mere custody of the house 
and use of its revenues, but to redress the mis- 
conduct of former masters, and restore the charity 
to the original purposes of its foundation. 

1382 (resigned). Nicholas Wykeham (Dugdale; Lowth ; 
Wavill). Warden of New College, Oxford. 

1383. John de Campeden (Dugdale). Archdeacon of 
Surrey. 

1426. John Forest (Dugdale), 

1444. Thomas Forest (named by Cardinal Beaufort in the 
deed of endowment of the Alms House of Noble 
Poverty; also named in a codicil to the Cardinal's 
will), 

1463. Thomas Chaundeler, D.D. (Dugdale ; Life of Bishop 
Wayneflete; Newcourt). Warden of Winchester 
and of New College, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. 

1465. William Westbury (Life of Wayneflete; Newcourt). 
Provost of Eton. 

1489 (died). Richard Harward, or Hayward (Dugdale), 

1489. John Lichfield (Dugdale). 

1491. Robert Sherborne (Dugdale ; Histories of Winchester 
and Chichester). Bishop of St. David's, and 
afterwards of Chichester. 

1500. Richard Fox (Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of Win- 
chester). Bishop of Winchester. Founder of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

17 (about). John Claymond (Duadale; Life of Wayne- 
fiete). President of Magdalen and Corpus Christi 
Colleges. 

1524. John Incent (Dugdale), Dean of St. Paul’s, Lon- 


don. 

1557 (died). John Leefe (Newcourt). Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, London. Fellow of Winchester Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Reynolds (mentioned in the act 18 Elizabeth, re- 
lating to St. Cross, as having made leases to his own 
benefit, which that act set aside at the request of his 
successor) ; 

1559. John Watson, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 

1600. George Brook (Milner; Wavill), Executed at 
Winchester for high treason, December 5, 1603. 


*“A man of great energy and zeal, to whom this 
country is deeply indebted for the successful exertions 
and s@crifices he made to promote education.” — The 
Master of the Rolls, August, 1853. What a noble cha- 
racter, given nearly 500 years after the acts were done! 
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1603. —- Hudson, or Hunsdon, a favorite of King 
James I. ( Milner). 

1605. Arthur Lake, D.D. ( Milner), Warden of New Col- 
lege, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

1616 (about). Sir Robert Young (as stated by counsel in 
the Court of Queen's Bench, June, 1851). 

1623. Theodore Price (Milner; Cassan). Prebendary of 
Winchester. Sub-dean of Westminster. 

1627. William Lewis (Cassan; Milner). Provost of Oriel 
College, deprived of office in the rebellion. 

1640. John Lisle represented Winchester in Parliament 
(Milner). Convicted and attainted of high 
treason ; fled from England, and died in exile. 

1660 (before). John Cook (Mi/ner). Chief Justice of Ire- 
land. Solicitor-General. Executed at Charing 
Cross, as an accessory to the death of Charles I. 
(Guizot’s History of English Revolutions). 

1667 (died). William Lewis restored (Miiner). 

1674. Henry Compton, D.D., son of the Earl of North- 
ampton, and afterwards Bishop of London, 

1694 (died). William Harrison, D.D. (Cassan). Rector 
of Cheriton. 

1694. Abraham Markland (tombstone in Hospital Church). 
Prebendary of Winchester. Rector of Meonstoke. 
Founder of the celebrated Consuetudinarium. 

1728. John Lynch, Dean of Canterbury. 

1760, John Hoadley, LL.D., son of the Bishop of Win- 

chester. 


1769. Beilby Porteus, D.D., subsequently Bishop of Ches- 


ter, and afterwards of London. 
1787. John Lockman, D.D. (Hampshire Repository). Ca- 
non of Windsor. 


18608, Francis North, Earl of Guildford, son of the then | 


Bishop of Winchester. 
Henry Epwarps. 


WORDS AND PHRASES COMMON AT POLPERRO IN 
CORNWALL, BUT NOT USUAL ELSEWHERE. 


(Continued from Vol. x., p. 180.) 


Chap, a young fellow, not a full man. 
Cheem; to cheem signifies the first motion 
towards sprouting, in a seed. 


Cleat, a thick and flat piece of wood, laid on | 


another, and nailed on, but not joined neatly. 


Clopp, to walk lame, and with jerks ; clopping, | 


walking in this manner. 


| 
Cockle, to assume to be “cock of the walk ;” | 


“to coccle over” any one, is to assume superiority 
over him, chiefly by speech. It does not appear 
to be the same with caccle. 

Coh, an exclamation of no very decided mean- 
ing; but it signifies to put off. The word is often 
repeated twice: coh, coh, as much as to say, “ you 
don't mean what you say,” “go along with you.” 

Dafter, daughter. 

Daunce, dance. 

Daver, to soil ; davered, faded through use. A 
thing is davered, when it has lost a portion of its 
freshness for use. 

Deav, applied to a nut that has no kernel. 


Chaucer uses the word dere ; but what connexion | 


has it with the word devious, as implying “ erring,” 
going out of the right way ? 
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Dish, to have the mind suddenly cast down ; to 
have the courage checked, or to check the courage 
of another person. 

Dogga, the Picked Dog-fish. 

Dole, stupid from noise and confusion; to be 
confusedly stupid. The meaning differing much 
from that of dull. 

Dossity, spirit, activity ; not having exactly the 
same meaning with audacity. 

Doug, pronunciation of the word dog. 
|  Dowst, to throw a thing to the ground, into the 
| dust. I suppose this to be the same as the seg 
term dowse, to lower or take down. The word 
dust is often pronounced “ dowst.” The chaff of 
thrashed corn is the dowst; and a preparation of 
the Conger fish without salt, formerly exported, 
and in Spain grated to powder when used, is 
called “ Congerdowst.” 

Drang, a narrow passage; whether between 
houses, or between deep rocks in or near the sea, 
There is a place near Pudpuee called Sylly Cove 
Drang, from this cause. ‘Lo dring is to press, or 
be pressed, or squeezed in a crowd. Burns uses 
the word thrang, as meaning close together. 
| Driff, a small quantity (not now commonly 
| used). 
| Drover, a fishing-boat employed in driving or 
| fishing with drift or floating nets. 

Drule, the old pronunciation of drivel ; but the 
latter word is now most commonly used meta- 
phorically, for a weak and childish person. But 
to drule is descriptive of letting the saliva run 

from the mouth; and is often used for little chil- 
dren when cutting their teeth, and their mouths 
run with water. 

Duggle, to walk about like a very young child, 
with effort and care. 
|  Dwalder, to speak tediously and confusedly. 
| Ebbet, the common lizard, commonly called the 


“eft;” which may be a corruption of this word. 
The word eft signifies speedy or quick. 

Escaped; a person is said to be just escaped 
| when his understanding is only just enough t 
warrant his being kept tree from constraint, or the 
tutelage of his friends. 

the fish eel. 

Fairy, the local name of the weasel. i 

Fellon, an inflammation resembling erysipelas; 
| perhaps the old British name of that disease. 

Fenigy, to run away secretly, or so slip off as to 

| deceive expectation ; deceitfully to fail in a pro- 
| mise. It is most frequently applied to cases where 
| a man has shown appearances of courtship to 8 
' woman, and then has left her without any ap 
| parent reason, and without any open quarrel. 
| Flatter. This word is now, in common language, 
| used only in its metaphorical sense ; but with us 
it often means, to say one thing at one time 


; another at another ; to deceive by false represent- 
| ation; and the root of the word is the same # 
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utter. A criticism of Dryden, intended to be 
very severe on Elkana Settle, is written under a 
mistake as to the meaning of this word as used by 
the latter, to which he applies our now local 
meaning. He says: 


“To flattering lightning our feign’d smiles conform,” 


which is not a mistake of the printer for “ flut- 
tering,” but which the great poet might have 
guessed at if his anger had permitted him. A 
disease, as a fever, is said to be very flattering, 
when it often gives signs of amendment and again 
suffers a relapse. Poor Elkana, who has met 
with few friendly critics, may be farther justified 
when he adds to the above-quoted line — 


“Which, back’d by thunder, do but gild a storm ;” 


by the remark, that those persons who are out of 
doors in a thunderstorm, may often observe the 
lightning to flatter or flutter behind or beyond a 
dark thundercloud, through the edges of which it 
shines with brilliant effect. 

Flaygerry, a merry-making, or what is now 
vulgarly called “a spree ;” but with an innocent 
meaning, an excursion for amusement. 

Flickets, flashes of colour; usually applied to 
sudden and rapid changes of colour in the face 
from the alternations of fever. It seems to be the 
old pronunciation of the word flight; and means 
something which comes and goes away, to return 
again very quickly. 

Flopp, the sound of that motion of water when 
it is jerked suddenly, as from one end of a cask to 
another, and then suddenly stopped. The motion 
itself is sometimes said to be “ floxed.” 

_Forthy, officious ; too much disposed to push 
himself forward. 

Foul. It seems to mean clumsy. <A great foul 
fellow, is a large and awkward man. 

Fouse, to tumble about a thing, and so injure it 
by frequent use ; to soil it by use. 

Freath, twisted wood-work ; thorns, and other 
small branches of bushes, twisted together, to stop 
a gap in a hedge. Leland uses the word in a 
somewhat similar sense. 

Fuddled, partially drunk ; enough intoxicated 
to be “the worse for liquor.” 

Gaddle, to drink eagerly, and much ; to swallow 
fluid voraciously. 

Gaérd, 

Gaérden, garden. 

Gange, to arm with wire the line“attached to the 
fishing-hook. The hook used to catch large fishes 
is thus guarded at the place where it is fastened 
to the line, with fine flexible brass wire, neatly 
twisted round it. 

Gi, ghi ; probably the ancient pronunciation of 
the word give. It seems common in Leland’s 
writings, 


Giggle, to laugh, to have a suppressed laugh. 


Gigglet, one who shows her folly by a disposi- 
tion to grin and laugh for no cause. It is used as 
a term of slight and contempt, and commonly to a 
young girl. 

Glaze, to stare. It is probably the root of the 
word glaze, to cover with varnish, and thus to 
give a shining appearance. The word glass is also 
derived from the same word. 

Glib, smoothly. “ He speaks glib ;” that is, his 
words come easily from him. It is the same as 
glibly, but with us the latter syllable is generally 
omitted. 

Goal, a sensation of slow, heavy, aching pain in 
any part. It seems to bear some analogy to the 
word gall, when used to express the infliction of 
pain on the mind, 

Gooding, or goodying ; to go a gooding, is to go 
about the parish or country, at the approach of 
Christmas, to beg flour, meat, or such things as 
shall enable a poor person to enjoy himself at that 
season. It is a common practice, and is not 
thought disgraceful, being practised by the wives 
of even respectable labourers; and farmers are 
accustomed to grind a certain quantity of corn at 
this season, specially for this purpose. 

Goody, to goody, is for an animal to fatten, 
thrive, improve in quality. 

Goold, tor gold ; and probably the true ancient 
pronunciation. 

Grab, to lay hold of, to dig the fingers into, a 
thing; to grasp at it. To grave, as applied toa 
ship or boat, is to dig up the pitch on her bottom, 
before giving it a new coat: to grave, and engrave, 
appear to be derived from this root; and even 
the word grave, in which the dead are buried ; as 
also, perhaps, the word gripe as applied to the 
word hedge, as already explained. 

Grange, to grind. It is only applied to the 
teeth ; and a person is said to grange them one on 
the other. It differs from gnashing them. 

Greet, earth, soil. 

Gribble, the young stock of a tree on which a 
graft is to be inserted; chiefly applied to the 
apple. 

Gripe. That part of the border of a field which 
is dug out to heap on the hedge, to raise it and 
keep it in repair. It is often termed the “hedge 
gripe :” and the owner of a hedge which separates 
his property from that of another man is sup- 
posed to possess the right of digging this gripe 
out of his neighbour's property, to enable him to 
finish his work. 

Grise, the common word for corn sent to the 
mill to be ground. <A grise, or grist, is as much 
as is sent at one time. Shakspeare uses it, Twelfth 
Night, Act II. Se. 2. 

Grizzle, to grin. 

Gilge, to drink gluttonously. 

Gumpion, aptitude of understanding; some 
foundation of skill or talent. “He has no gum- 
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pion:” he has no comprehension of what he has 
to do, no aptitude to learn or do it. 
Gut, a narrow passage of any kind. Viveo. 


MRS. sTOWE's “SUNNY MEMORIES IN FOREIGN 
LANDS.” 


Your correspondent Joverna, who amuses him- 
self with noting Mr. Thackeray's slovenly syntax, 
would find, I think, better sport in ticking off the 
elegancies of style in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Fo- 
reign Lands. One or two, which I have marked 

_ during a partial perusal of that work, will serve 
as specimens. 

1. The cabin (aboard the steamboat) is de- 
scribed as being “ as much in order as if you were 
going to be hanged.” 

2. “Knotted strings (when you are sea-sick) 
look disgustingly impracticable.” 

3. “ Mrs. A. is sick, and Miss B. sicker. You'll 
never catch them going to sea again; that's what 
you won't.” 

4. “ Where in the world the soul goes to [during 
sea-sickness] nobody knows: one would really 
think the sea tipped it all out of a man; just as it 
does the water out of his washbasin. . .. . It [the 
soul] rises (whether before or after being tipped 
out of a man does not appear) like a pillar of 
cloud, and floats over land and sea, buoyant, many- 
hued, and glorious; again it goes down, down,” &e. 

5. “Then the steward comes along at twelve 
o'clock, and puts out your light; and there you 
are!" 

6. After this you feel “as if you were ‘ headed 
up’ in a barrel.” 

7. Scotch ballads (when a child) “seemed al- 
most to melt the soul out of me.” 

8. “Itis so stimulating to be [on the Clyde] 
where every name is a poem.” 

9. “Two of the most beautiful children I ever 
saw, whose little hands literally deluged us with 
flowers.” 

10. “ The drab dresses and pure white bonnets of 
many Friends were conspicuous among the dense 
moving crowd fon the platform at the railwa 
station}, as white doves seen against a dark cloud.’ 

11. “ Well, of course I did not sleep any all 
night.” 

9. “The most splendid of England's palaces 
[Stafford House] has this day opened its doors to 
the slave.” 

13. Apropos of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel 
(who has “one of the most harmonious heads” 
Mrs. Stowe ever saw), she remarks, “ Born of a 
noble family, naturally endowed with sensitiveness 
and ideality to appreciate all the amenities and 
suavities of that brilliant sphere, the sacrifice must 
have been inconceivably great to renounce,” &e. 

14. The hon. and rev. gentleman's style “flowed 
over one like a calm and clear strain of music.” 


15. “The poet Gray scems to have been sent 
into the walt te nothing but to be a poem.” 

16. “One likes to see a person identifying one 
self with a country.” 

17. “No words have hitherto made their tay 
to my inner soul with such force,” &e. 

18. “I was introduced to . . . . Mrs. Jameson, 
whose works on art and artists were, for years, 
almost my only food for a certain class of long. 
ings. 

19. “I could not but think what a loss to art js 
the enslaving of a race (the negroes) which might 
produce so much musical talent.” 

20. “Some of Shakspeare’s finest passages ex. 
plode all grammar and rhetoric ; like skyrockets, 
the thought blows the language to shivers !” 

21. “The next popular upset tipped it [the 
Panthéon in Paris] back to the great men again.” 

22. A French mechanic, an enthusiast for the 
poet Béranger, is reported to have exclaimed, 
“Could I live to see his funeral! Quelle spectacle! 
Quelle grand émotion !” 

23. A guide exclaims, enraptured with the fine- 
ness of the weather, “ Qu’il fait trés beau!” 

24. “Ceci,” cries an enthusiastic admirer of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (I beg pardon, of Uncle Tom), 
* ceci est la vraie Christianisme !” 

25. “Ah! ah!” says M. Alfred de Musée (ML 
Alfred de Mussett), “the first intelligence of the 
age.” “Say nothing about this book [ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin}. There is nothing like it. This leaves us 
all behind, —all, all, miles behind.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s meditations on the “ old masters” 
in art, — which, together with old customs, and 
the Greek and Roman classics, seem to her an- 
tagonistic to the go-ahead spirit of young Ame 
rica, — are of a similar character. I cannot, how- 
ever, find the passage on Rubens, which a critic 
in The Atheneum quotes as follows : —“ His pic- 
tures [Rubens’s] I detest with all the energy of 
my soul.” 

If these words are to be found in the book, they 
are quite irreconcilable with the following pa 
sage in Letter XX XI.:—* But Rubens, the great, 
joyous, full-souled, all-powerful Rubens, there 
was, full as ever, of abounding life,” &e. 

If I may join a Query with a Note, I would ask 
if any of your correspondents can remember the 
words which the reviewer quotes, and which i 
presume he did not invent. I have read the re 
view since looking into the book, and they have 
probably escaped my memory. W. MT 


I find the following passage in Mrs. Stowe’ 
recent work, Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Low’s 2nd edit., p. 256. : 

“ Stoke Newington is also celebrated as the residence of 
De Foe. . . . The New River, which passes throug! 
the grounds of our host, is an artificial stream, which & 
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said to have been first suggested” by his endlessly fertile 
and industrious mind, as productive in practical projects 
as in books.” 

Perhaps your pages may be the medium of in- 
forming the amiable and talented authoress, that 
the New River was projected and carried into 
effect by Sir Hugh Myddleton, about fifty years 
before De Foe was born. Epwarp J. Sace. 


“THE LEATHER BOTTEL.” 


Ashort time ago I copied down, from the re- 
citation of an old man, a version of this ancient 
popular song, which, differing from copies already 
published, may perhaps interest some few of your 
readers. A curious article on this song was pub- 
lished in Blackwood's Magazine, November, 1823. 
Mr. J. H. Dixon’s Ancient Ballads and Songs of 
the Peasantry of England, published by the Percy 
Society, contains a copy ; while another occurs in 
the Illustrated Book of English Songs, reprinted 
from a copy in the Antidote to Melancholy, 1682. 
There is a lively air extant, well adapted to the 
burden of this latter version, which I have often 
heard sung in good taste by J. L. Hatton, Esq. 


« Twas God above, who made all things, 
The heavens and earth and all therein ; 
The ships that on the sea do swim, 
To keep our men from slipping in; 
Yet this after all is tittle cum tottel, 
When there's nought to compare to the leather bottel. 
*Twas in the time of Noah, when the world was drown’d, 
That the first leather bottle afloat was found. 
So let us hope that in heaven his soul does dwell, 
That first invented this leather bottel. 


“Its greatly before your fine kegs of wood, 
Which in true faith cannot long be good; 
And when a master his man does send, 

To have one fill’d as he may intend, 

And by the way this man should fall, 

The keg would burst, and the liquor loss all; 
But if it had been in a leather bottel, 

And the stopple in, why, all had been well. 
Solet us hope, &e. 


“Then for these flagons of silver fine, 
Even they shall have no praise of mine; 
For when my lord or lady be going to dine, 
And send them out to be fill’d with wine, 
The man and the flagons both run away, 
Because they are precious, and fine, and gay; 
But if the wine had been order'd in a leather bottel, 
The man would have come back, and all been well. 
So let us hope, &c. 


“ And for vour glasses with stems so fine, 
Oh! they shall have no praise of mine; 
For if you rudely touch the brim, 
The glass will break and cause a swim, 
But if the liquor had been in a leather bottel, 
And the stopple in, why, all had been well, 
And you might have toss’d it round about, 
Yet not a drop of the liquor still lost out. 
So let us hope, &c. 


be Then for vour pottles with handles three, 
I'm sure they'll get no praise from me, 


For when a man and his wife shall fall to strife, 

As they often may do in the course of a life, 

The one does lug, and the other does tug, 

And betwixt them both they break the jug; 

But if it had only been a leather bottel, 

They might have tugg’d away, yet all had been well. 
So let us hope, &c. 


And when the bottle with time grows old, 

And no more liquor then will hold, 

Out of its side you may cut a clout, 

To mend your boots when they’re worn out; 
And for the rest ’twill do to hang on a pin, 

And serve right well to put trifles in; 

Such as old nails, hinges, candle-ends, and rings, 
For your new beginners need all such things. 

So let us hope,” &c. 


Your jovial “leather bottel” is a piece of anti- 

quity now not often met with. I possess one 

which was purchased many years since, with a 

lot of other “nick-nackets,” at a sale in the old 

hall of Allerton Mauleverer. Joun Dixon. 
Leeds. 


Hlinor Aates. 


Constantinople and the Crimea. — Among the 
many works on Constantinople and the Crimea 
which our active bibliopolists have routed out 
from their interminable stores, I do not remember 
to have seen the two volumes about to be de- 
scribed : 


(1.) “Gume du voyageur & Constantinople et dans 
ses environs, contenant: l’histoire de cette capitale, ete. 
Par Frédéric Lacroix. Paris, 1839.” Sm. 8°, pp. 212. 
and plan. 

(2.) “ Vorace en Crimée et sur les bords de la Mer 
Noire, pendant l’année 1803; suivi d’un mémoire sur le 
commerce de cette mer, etc. Dédié & sa majesté l’Em- 
pereur et Roi, par J. Reuilly. Paris, 1806.” 8°, pp. 332. 
and 2 maps, &c. 

The Guide of M. Lacroix is a methodical and 
well-written volume. A preliminary essay, to 
which I shall revert, is entitled Conseils aux 
voyageurs. The plan of Constantinople and its 
environs, by J. Hellert, measures twenty-five 
inches by twenty-one, and has about four hundred 


| and sixty marginal references. 


The Voyage en Crimée of M. le baron de 
Reuilly was composed under very favourable cir- 


! cumstances. He had obtained access to the prin- 
_ cipal functionaries of the peninsula, and his manu- 
| script was corrected by M. Pallas. He was also 


assisted by MM. Lacépide, Langlés, and Millin. 


| As M. Eyriés says, “Il a trés-habilement fondu 


les divers matériaux qu'il a joints & ses propres 


| observations.” The map of the Crimea, and the 
| plan of Sevastopol, were constructed from docu- 
| ments procured on the spot, and the volume has 


some charming etchings by Duplessi-Bertaux. 
As a specimen of the descriptive powers of 


| 
| 
| } 
| 
the fine- 
u!” 
| 
i 
| | 
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M. de Reuilly, I subjoin his account of the sin- 
gular harbour of Balaclava. 

«* BALACLAVA, autrefois Symbolon et Cembalo, est situé 
au midi de la presqu’ile, & l'extrémité de la montagne de 


Aia-dagh. Cette ville, fondée selon toutes les apparences | 


ar les Grecs, renouvelée ensuite par les Génois, aujourd’- 

ui déserte et tombée en ruine, a été rendue & ses pre- 
miers habitans; elle sert de garnison au bataillon grec 
que la Russie entretient en Crimée. L’eau y est générale- 
ment mauvaise. Le port, situé & l’ouest de la ville, a pres 
d’une verste de longueur sur deux cents toises de largeur ; 
il est partout assez profond pour recevoir des vaisseaux 
de premier rang; de hautes montagnes le mettent a I’a- 
bri de tous les vents, en sorte que ses eaux sont aussi 
calmes que celles d’un étang. Son entrée, tournée au 
midi, est tellement rétrécie par de hauts rochers, que deux 
vaisseaux ne peuvent y passer ensemble sans courir le 
risque de s’entrechoquer. 


A Vembouchure du port, sur | 


une haute montagne a l’est, est située la vieille forteresse | 


génoise, défendue par de hautes murailles et des tours, I 


est & remarquer que toutes les places fortes des Grecs et | 


des Génois étaient placées sur des rocs inaccessibles.” — 
P. 136. 

The main object of this note is not mere biblio- 
graphy: it has an object more suited to these 
exciting times. I would suggest to the govern- 
ment the expediency of printing in French and 
English, for distribution among the allied forces, 
the Conseils aux voyageurs of M. Lacroix, and 
such portions of the Voyage of the baron de Reuilly 
as relate to the climate of the Crimea, and to 
sanitary matters. The whole would come within 
two octavo sheets. The utility of such a pamphlet 
cannot be doubted, and it would be thankfully ac- 
cepted by the brave men who have to encounter 
the effects of untried climes, and all the evils of 
warfare, for the noble purpose of shielding, from 
the iron grasp of the Czar, the less-powerful mem- 
bers of the European family. Corner. 


Mortality in August.— At this sad season it 
may be of interest to note that from the register 
of burials in the parish of the Holy Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, it appears that in the year of the plague, 
1666, the number in the month of April was 


three ; in May, one; June, twelve; July, forty- | 


two; August, fifty-nine ; September, thirty-one; | 


October, eleven ; November, three; and Decem- 
ber, one. W. B.C. 


Fillibusterism.— The Jamaica Morning Journal, 
speaking of the recent bombardment of Grey 
Town by the United States’ sloop of war “ Cyane,” 
describes the affair as “a new phase in American 
Fillibusterism.” Is this word (jillibusterism of 
English or American formation? If, as I suspect, 
it be derived from the French flibustier (free- 
booter), would it not be more correct to say 
Flibusterism ? Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Haberdasher.— By some antiquaries this word 
has been derived from the words “ Haber dass, 
herr?” “Will you take this, sir,” said to have 


| been commonly used by the Flemish shopkeepers 
| who settled here in the fourteenth century, when 
addressing the passers-by. This has always ap- 
peared to me to be the most probable of the 
various origins suggested for this word; and I am 
farther confirmed in this belief by finding tha 
“haberdashers of small-wares,” and probably 
their shopmen, were nick-named in the seventeenth 
century (and probably long previously) “ What 
d’ye lacke.” I think it was in the writings of 
Taylor the Water Poet that I lately met with the 


appellation. Can any of your correspondents 
refer me to the passage, or to other instances of 


its use ? Henry T. Ruey, 
31. St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith. 


Charles I. at Oxford.—In a late article jp 
Dickens's Household Words, on the subject of 
“ Flying Coaches,” is the following extract : 

* All the bells rung out their loudest peals, and hooded 
dignitaries knelt humbly before his majesty, offering not 
only their lives and fortunes, as the modern phrase goes, 
but their cherished store of college plate — soon after- 
wards unceremoniously taken and melted down, with 
scarcely a word of thanks from the Lord's anointed.” 

Is not this latter part of the quotation rather 
exaggerated on the part of the editor of Household 
Words? The question respecting four of the 
colleges having the privilege of wearing silver 
tassels to their caps, on account of their having 
given up their plate voluntarily to King Charles I, 
has been mentioned in the pages of “N. & Q” 
already; but as it is an interesting subject, I 
should be glad of again seeing it in print, hoping 
that there may be some new subscriber to “N.& 
Q.,” who may not have seen the former notice, 
and who may be able to throw some light upon 
the subject. If the plate was “ unceremoniously 
taken and melted down,” how has arisen the ques 
tion of the silver tassels? And again, do not those 
four colleges possess the least amount of old plate? 

M. A. 


Paper by Nelson.— As a collector of the remains 
of our great admiral would hardly search the Re 
ports of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, it 
may be a useful note to mention, that a memoran- 
dum by him on the state of the Forest of Dean, 
in Gloucestershire, supposed to have been written 
about 1803, is printed at p. 223. of the Thirtieth 
Report (1852). B. RL 


Pulci’s Alliteration.—The following specimen 
of a play upon words may amuse your readers. 
As far as my limited reading goes, it is unequalled 
in its way in any language with which I am ac 
quainted. 

The Morgante Maggiore of Pulci does not seem 
to be sufficiently known or appreciated. Byron 
thought highly of it, and tried to engage attention 
to it by his translation of the first two cantes. 
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Bat even his facile and graphic pen failed (as I | Marches of Wales, collected by me, one vol.,” but 


believe he acknowledged) to give a full idea of 
the talent of the original. The openings of his 
cantos have been considered profane; but it is 
obvious that, however bad in taste, they were not 
directed against religion itself, but against hypo- 
critical professors of it. 
“La casa cosa parea bretta e brutta, 

Vinta dal vento, e la natta e la notte 

Stilla \e stelle, ch’ a tetto era tutta, 

Del pane appena ne dette ta’ dotte ; 

Pere avea pure e qualche fratta frutia, 

E svina e svena di botto una botte ; 

Poscia per pesci lasche prese all’ esca, 

Ma il /etto allotta alla frasea fufresea.” 

Morgante Maggiore, c. xxiii. st. 47. (Rinaldo 
and Fuligatto arrive at a hermitage.) 

It will be observed that the stanza contains two 
alliterations in every line of it, each being a double 
one, that is, covering the second as well as the first 
syllable. Perhaps some of your readers may have 
met with some similar performance. M. H. R. 


“ Better suffer than revenge.” —The motto of 
the family of Vachell, of co. Berks. With respect 
to this motto, Captain Richard Symonds observes 
in his Diary, — 

“Tis reported in Reading an old story of Vachel yt 
would not suffer y* Abbot of Reading to carry hay tho- 
rough his yard, y* abbot after many messengers sent a 
monke whome Vachel in fury killd, but was forced to 
fiy,and he and his after tooke the motto of ‘ Better suffer 
than revenge.’” 

Aa. 


Querics. 
LORDPSHIPS MARCHERS IN WALES. 


I should be much obliged by any information 
as to the probable author of the under-mentioned 
treatise on the Lordships Marchers of Wales, and 
as to the present depository of the second work ? 

The first-named excellent treatise is printed in 
“Documents relating to Ludlow and the Lords 
Marchers, 1841,” from the Lansdowne MS. 216., 
in which catalogue it is improperly entitled as 
“The Government of Wales anciently and as it 
now is, viz. temp. Jac. I.” The proper title, “ A 
Treatise of Lordships Marchers in Wales, &c.,” 
will be found in Pennant’s Wales, vol. ii. p. 429., 
4to. edit., with a prefatory analysis omitted in the 

wne MS., and a full abridgment made 
from a MS. copy of the same work, stated to have 


been in the possession of Mr. Lloyd of Overton, | 


in 1740, and agreeing in all respects with one in 
my own library at present. 

The second treatise, of which the present de- 
pository is asked, occurs in Mr. Hunter's catalogue 
of the MSS. in Lincoln's Inn Library, p. 256., in 
the schedule of books bequeathed ‘by Sir Mat- 
thew Hale to that society, as the “ History of the 


it is not to be found in the library there now. 
Any information as to either of these two se- 

veral points through your pages, or sent to my 

address, will much oblige Gro. OnmERoD. 
Ledbury Park, Chepstow. 


fAinor Queries. 


Fir-trees and Oaks.—To what species do the 
fir-trees belong which have been dug out of the 
bogs of England and Ireland ? 

o the oaks from the same places belong to 
both the varieties of Quercus robur, viz. sessiliflora 
and pedunculata ? 

Which is the best English work on trees, more 
particularly on the Conifere # W. E. H. 

Birkenhead. 


Phipps. —Is anything known of a family of this 
name in Bucks; its descent and matches prior to 
June, 1646 ? J. K. 


Melodrama by Lord Byron.—In the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for the year 1813, vol. 1xxxiii. 
Part 1. p. 697., under the heading “ Theatrical 
Register, Drury Lane Theatre,” I find the follow- 
ing notice of the production of a drama called 
Illusion : 

“Nov. 25. Tilusion, or, The Trances of Nourjahad; a 
melodrame by Lord Byron. The story taken from a 
romance under the same title, by the late Mrs. Sheridan. 
The music selected by Mr. Kelly.” 

The Mrs. Sheridan alluded to was the mother 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. She died in 1767; 
and, in a list of the works written by her, I find 
Nourjahad, an Eastern Tale. 

It is, of course, utterly improbable that Lord 
Byron, who in 1813 was in the full flush of the 
fame arising from the publication of the earlier 
cantos of Childe Ilarold, and of the Giaour, would 
dress up for the stage a romance which had then 
attained the mature age of at least half a century. 
I am therefore induced to ask, if any of your 
readers can account for the conjunction of Lord 
Byron's name with the melodrama of Illusion ? 

Rosert 8. Satmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ An Officer and a Gentleman.” — At what time 
did the term “ an officer and a gentleman” come 
into vogue? Did courts-martial introduce it to 
the public, or was it in common use previously to 
its adoption by them ? Furvvs. 


Army Precedence.—In the lower grades of the 
army, a lieutenant ranks below a major. In the 
higher grades, a major-general ranks below a 
lieutenant-general. How is the apparent —s 
to be explained ? O. S. 
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Curiosities of Bible Literature.—I have re- 
cently met with the following statement. Can 
any of your biblical scholars verify its correct- 
ness ? 

“Tt is a curious fact, that there are about 500 verses in 
Matthew’s Gospel, that are also in Mark’s; more than 300 
in Luke, that are also in Mark’s; and about 120, that 
are also in Matthew. Nearly one half of the Gospel by 
Matthew is to be found in Mark, and more than one-third 
of the Gospel by Luke is to be found in Mark or Mat- 


thew.” 
We We 
Malta. 


Standard-bearer of the Conqueror.—Within a 
week I have met with four persons to whom this 
honour is appropriated. 1. At the archeological 
meeting at Chepstow (see The Times of Aug. 28 
last), Mr. Wakeman asserted that the manor and 
lordship of Usk was granted to Fitzrolph, “ the 
standard-bearer of the Conqueror,” and that he 
died s. p. 2. Knight, in his Architectural Tour in 
Normandy, p. 189., says that “ William Malet 
was descended from the illustrious warrior who 
was standard-bearer to William the Conqueror,” 
and that the son of the standard-bearer was 
banished from England in 1102. 3. Wace, in his 
Chronicle of the Conquest (Taylor's translation, 
p- 168.), deseribes Duke William offering the 
standard to Raol de Conches, as his “by right 
and by ancestry ;” but Raol requested permission 
to fight instead that day: so, (4.) after other 
refusals, it was accepted by Tosteins Fitz Rou 
le Blanc. Will some one learned in Norman 
history reconcile for me these statements ? 


J. M. G. 


White Slavery (?).—In a Philadelphia paper, 
in 1797, two Irish girls are advertised as thieves 
and runaways : 

“These girls came into this country a year ago. . . 
in a brig . . . and sold themselves to pay their passage.” 
What does this mean, and when was it abolished ? 
One of them is elegantly described as “ pouch- 
mouthed, slobbers as she speaks, swears very 
hard, and will her eyes with any Jack.” M. 


Whistling for the Wind.— Sailors, when be- 
calmed, have a practice of whistling for the wind: 
has this any connexion with the saying “You 
may whistle for it?” i.e. for anything you may 
be wishing for, but which you have little or no 
chance of ever possessing. 

Haveumonp Sr. Crarr. 


Anonymous Works.—Who are the authors of 
the following works, published anonymously: 
Nights at Mess ; Violet, or The Danseuse ; Caleb 
Stukeley # M. A. 


Brass in Boxford Church.— An explanation of 
the following inscription on a monumental brass, 


in Boxford Church, Suffolk, will oblige. It ig, 
representation of a child in a bed, and underneath: 
“ Dormitorium Birpe Filii 
Josephi Birde, Rectoris istius ecclesia, 
Obiit vicess. Febrv. 1606. 
Natus Septima, 22.” 
t is perfectly intelligible without the figures 29, 


W. LT 
Ipswich. 


Stockten Hall.— How did Stockten Hall, at 
Stamford, the residence of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
Bart., obtain its name ? T. E.N, 


Bishop, Reference to. — 

“ Even in the memory of persons living there existed a 
bishop, concerning whom there was so much mystery and 
uncertainty prevailing as to when, where, and by whom 
he had been ordained, that doubts existed in the minds 
of some persons whether he had ever been ordained at 
all.” — Cautions for the Times, p. 250." 


What bishop is referred to ? E. J. 8, 


Worrall Family. — Can any one give me any 
particulars of the family of Worrall, of Stourton, 
co. Stafford ? What were their arms ? Co. 


Hermitage of Merchingbye.—In the Chartulary 
of Kelso, printed for the Bannatyne Club, there 
are four deeds relating to a hermitage called Mer- 
chingbye, which, in the original grant by Walter 
de Bolebeck, is stated to be founded “ de Vasto 
meo juxta Merchingburnam cum ecclesia Sancte 
Marie ibidem constructa.” In the confirmation 
by his son, he describes it as given — 

“In puram elemosinam per has videlicet divisas quic- 
quid continetur infra claustras suas ex utraque parte 
Merchinburne per circuitum de vado figulorum usque ad 
vadum ubi Stainefolenburne descendit in Merchinburne.” 

In a bull by Pope Innocent IV., it is mentioned 
as being “in episcopatu Dunelmensi.” I have 
referred to Dugdale, ‘Tanner, Surtees, Hutchin- 
son, and other authorities in vain, to ascertain the 
site of this hermitage. And I shall be obliged to 
any one who can throw light on the point. M.L. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 


Were Cannon used at Crecy ?—On a recent visit 
to the site of the battle, I was informed by a lad 
(who was playing at the base of the windmill 
which was the station of King Edward) that balls 
had been found in the fields on which the battle 
was fought. I had no opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to trace these relics, but it may be easily done; 
and if the statement is correct, it will decide # 

uestion which is still involved in some degree of 
oubt. Ss. 


Curious Ceremony at Queen's College, Oxford. 
— Barrington, in his Observations on the An 


(* Page 304. of the edition of 1853. ] 
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Statutes, p. 167., second edition, states, that the 
scholars in Queen’s College at Oxford, who wait 
upon their fellows, place their two thumbs upon the 
table, and adds : 


«[ have heard that the same ceremony is used in some 


Francis, Marquis of Romagna and Count of Pendera, was 
born at Bugella on Nov. 3, 1547. Having first well 
| studied the Latin and Greek languages, he turned his 
attention to philosophy and theology, and afterwards to 
law, in which he became a doctor, practising for some 
time as an advocate at Turin. He next became Judge of 


sof Germany, whilst the superior drinks the health | the High Fiscal Court at Florence, and in 1582 Arch- 


of the inferior. ‘The inferior, during this, places his two 


bishop of Pisa. He wrote De Potestate Principis; de 


thumbs on the table, and therefore is incapacitated from | Feudis; left behind him many excellent works in manu- 


making any attempt upon the life of the person who is 


drinking.” 


Does this ceremony yet prevail at Queen's Col- 
tege, Oxford? If not, when did it cease? Bar- 
rington’s book was published in 1766, at which | 
time the ceremony was observed. And is there 
any place in Germany where a similar ceremony | 
is practised, as mentioned by Barrington ? 

Fra. Mewnurn, | 


Darlington. 


Van Tromp'’s Watch. — Can any of your 
readers afford information as to the present pos- | 
sessor of this curious time-piece? Many years | 
since it was in the hands of a watchmaker of Pon- 
tefract named Booth, and from him it is said to | 
have passed with “the writings” to a George 
Booth, who went to America, and died at Brook- 
lyn, U.S. 

The watch-works were at one time fitted to a | 
clock face, and used as a time-piece; but the 
original case, key, &c., were preserved with great 


care. 
Is anything known of this piece of mechanism ? 
Exor. 


Dedication of Avington Church. — What is the 
dedication, if any, of the ancient parish church of 
Avington, on the river Kennet, near Hungerford, 
in the county of Berks ? LJ. 


The Lord of Vryhouven of Holland.—In the 
Gentleman's Mogazine for 1791 is a note that 
Peter Huguetan, Lord of Vryhcuven, had given 
nearly 600,000/. for charitable purposes ; and in 
the Report of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, it appears that in 1797 that body 
received 66,334/. 3s. 10d. from the sam* person. 
Where can a farther account of this remarkable | 
man and his benevolence be found ? 

Henry Epwarps. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Carolus Antonius a Puteo.—In the cleaning 
and restoring a portrait in my possession, the 
following names appeared across the top of the 
picture: “ CAROLYS . ANTONIVS .A.PVvTEO.” Can 
any of your readers inform me of such a person ? 

H. B., F.R.C.S. 

Warwick. 

A learned individual of this name is noticed in Jécher, 

Lexicon, s, v.: — “Car. Anton. de Puteo, son of 


script; and died July 18, 1607.”)] 


“ Affiers,” Alefounders.—In the Norfolk Chro- 

nicle of Aug. 19, 1854, it is stated that — 
“ At a Court Leet, or Law Day, and Court of the Portmen 
of the borough of New Buckenham, &c., the sub-bailiff, 
affiers, searchers and sealers of leather, examiners of fish 
and flesh, alefounders, inspector of weights and measures, 
and pinder, were appointed.” 

I want to know what the “affiers’” and “ ale- 
founders’” offices are; though I suppose the 
latter to be the ale-conners, explained by Halli- 
well as inspectors appointed at Courts Leet, to 
look to the goodness of bread, ale, and beer. The 


| searchers and sealers of leather, without doubt, 


were originally intended to enforce the “ many 


| good laws made (and one still wanting to enforce 


the keeping of them) for the making this mer- 
chantable commodity” (Fuller's Worthies, Mid- 
dlesex). E. G. R. 


{In Blount’s Law Dictionary they are called “ Ar- 
FEERERS (afferatores), probably from the Fr. affier, i. e. 
to confirm or affirm: those that are appointed in Courts 
Leet upon oath, to settle and moderate the fines of such 
as have committed faults arbitrarily punishable, and have 
no express penalty set down by the statute. The form of 
their oath you may see in Kitchen, fol. 46. The reason of 
this appellation seems to be, because those that are ap- 
pointed to this office do affirm upon their oaths, what 
penalty they think in conscience the offended hath de- 
served. But I find in the Customary of Normandy, cap. 20., 
this word affeure, which the Latin interpreter expresseth 
by tarare, that is, to set the price of a thing, as estimare, 
indicare, &c., which etymology seems to be best.” ] 


Fenton's Notes on Milton. —I want information 
in the subject of a volume of emendations of the 
text of the Paradise Lost, published in 1725, and 
written by one Fenton. Who was he? All I 
know on the subject is from a review of the book 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. i. (February). 

C. Mansriecp InGLesy. 

Birmingham. 

[Our correspondent has only to refer to Johnson’s Lives, 
or any biographical dictionary, for notices of Elijah Fen- 
ton, who is thus memorialised by his friend Pope : 

“ A poet, bless’d beyond the poet’s fate, 

Whom Heaven kept sacred from the proud and great.” 
| In 1725 Fenton revised a new edition of Milton’s Works, 
and prefixed a life of the author. ] 


King Johu's Palace.— King John’s Palace in 
Tottenham Court was his hunting palace: here 
King John and his nobles enjoyed the sports of 
the field in hunting wolves, wild bulls, wild boars, 


+ 
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foxes, buck stags, &c., in the Black or Middlesex 


Forest (now the Regent’s Park and Ken Wood). 
Jane Shore once resided at this palace in 
Tottenham Court, under the protection of King 
Edward III, Queen Elizabeth once resided in 
this palace, and entertained the Russian ambas- 
sador with the sports of the forest in hunting wild 
boar, stags, &c. Oliver Cromwell had a military 
station near this palace; no doubt he resided here, 
and held some of his councils of war in this palace. 
It was once a monastery of Carthusian monks ; and 
they had a subterraneous passage or cloister from 
this religious house to the old parish church of 


mile distant. 


water. ‘The remains and ruins of the palace were 
taken down about the year 1806. 

Could any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give me 
an account of this royal palace, or an account of 
the monastery of Carthusian monks? When was 


any print of this palace ? 

[A print, with an account of this palace, is given in 
Wilkinson’s Londina I/lustrata, vol. i.; it is entitied “An 
ancient structure, denominated in various records King 
John’s Palace, lately situated near the New River Com- 
pany’s reservoir, Tottenham Court.” It had undergone 
many repairs and patchings-up previous to its demolition 
in 1808. Madox, in his Formulare Anglicanum, fol. 1702, 
p- 32., has given a document entitled “ A Composition be- 
tween the Carthusians, near London, and the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, and the Prebendary of Totenhale, 
concerning certain ways within the Manor and Fields of 
Bloomsbury ;” but it seems doubtful whether any records 
are extant of the monastery. } 


Trajan's Palace.—In what year was the floating 
summer palace of the Emperor Trajan weighed 
up from the bottom of the lake Nemi, and where 
can I find a good account of it? W. E. H. 

Birkenhead. 


{A minute description of this wonderful structure is 
given in Grotier’s Tucitus, Appendix, pp. 466. &c. A con- 
densed translation of this floating palace—for it can 
searcely be called (us Tacitus calls it) a ship— will be 
found in Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy, to which 
is subjoined the following remark: “ When this watery 
mes sunk we know not.” Again, “It is much to be 

ented that some method has not been taken to raise 
this singular fabric, as it would probably contribute, from 
its structure and furniture, to give us a much greater in- 
sight into the state of the arts at that period, than any 
remnant of antiquity which has hitherto been disco- 
vered.” ] 

St. Edward's Oak. — Where can I find the 
account of the destruction by lightning of St. 
Edward's Oak, in Hoxne ? W. E, H. 

Birkenhead. 

. 469—471., 
oxne Wood. 


[In the Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov. 1848, 
is a letter on the subject of the great oak in 


j 700.” 

St. Pancras, in the village which is nearly one | oP ae 
This passage was explored by a | 
Mr. Price many years ago, to the distance of | 
about 136 feet to 140 feet: he was stopped from | * ~ - 
| in Ireland,’ in 1805. 


proceeding any farther by damp, and a pool of | 


It shows the improbability of its being the tree to whig 
St. Edmund, when he was murdered, was fixed, and th 
absurdities of some of the speculations relating to it. Thy 
details of these speculations may be found in the Jpeg: 
Journal, Oct. 7, 1848, and Oct. 14, 1848. See St 
James's Chronicle, Dec. 26—28, 1848; Atheneum, Dec, 
1848, p. 1267.; Genel *s Magazine, Feb. 1849 

P Pp. 183, 


Bibliographical Queries.— Please let me hay 
the names of the respective authors of the follow. 


| ing books : 


1. “ Essays on ‘the Political Circumstances of I 
written during the Administration of Earl Camden. gy, 
[Alexander Knox? ] 

2. “Sketches of Irish Political Characters, 8 
London, 1799.” 

3. “ My Pocket Book; or, Hints for ‘A Ryghte Merrk 
and Conceitede’ Tour, in 4to., to be called * The Stranger 
Small 8vo. London, 1808.” 

4. “ Lines written_at Jerpoint Abbey. 8vo. London, 
1823.” 

Asana 

[No. 1. is attributed to Alexander Knox by Watt 


| No. 3. is by Edward Dubois. Nos. 2. and 4. must remain 
A | as queries. } 

it dissolved ? Who was the last abbot? Is there | 
S. H. | 


Sir John Perrott. — Who was the author of The 
History of Sir John Perrott, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland? According to Mason — 

“This work, which was published from an origina 
document, written about the end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
in some measure supplies the historical defects in that 
reign, as it contains much information relative to Ireland 
during the time this unfortunate statesman held the reins 
of government there.”—Bibliotheca Hibernicana, p. 20. 
It is a small 8vo. volume, and was published in 
London in 1728. ABEBA. 

[ This work was edited by the celebrated Richard Rav- 
linson, who states in the advertisement that “the origina 
manuscript was communicated from Ireland, and thither 
it is again safely transmitted. The author is unknown.) 


“ A fair island Seat.” — Can any correspondent 
favour me and other readers of “N. & Q.” with 
an explanation of this sort of church seat? The 
phrase occurs in the life of Ferrar, in the account 
of the family’s daily procession to the church: 

“ As they came into church, every person made alow 
obeisance, and all took their appointed places. The 
masters and gentlemen in the chancel; the youths knelt 


| on the upper step of the half space. Mrs. Ferrar, he 


daughter, and ali her granddaughters, in a fair islasd 


seat. 
H. T. Exxacomst. 
The Rectory, Clyst St. George, Topsham. 
{According to Phillips, in his New World of Words, it 
means a seat in the isle or aisle. He says, “Isle, ot 
island: in architecture, isles are sides or wings of a builé- 
ing.” But, according to the Glossary of Architectury 
“ Many writers apply the word isle to the central, as well 
as to the lateral compartments. Thus Browne Willis has 
‘ middle-isle’ repeatedly. King, in his Vale Royal, has 
‘the body is distinguished into a broad muddle ile, and 
two lesser iles on either side.’ Blomfield also speaks of 
the middle isle. In these cases the word must be com 
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sidered as isle, island, insula, an isolated or separate com- 
ent of a building, and not as aile, ala, a wing or 
appendage.” } 


Replies. 
INSCRIPTIONS IN BOOKS. 
(Vol. ix., p. 122.) 

The following are taken from the Rule and 
Order Books of the Court of Exchequer in Ire- 
land : 
“Woe unto thee myn arrow wounded heart, 
Storehouse of cares, of sorrow, griefe, and smart. 
Sith thou breakest not of grife and timely eake, 
Noe matter now whether thou bow or breake.” 


* A man in tim hig he may clim, 
And fortan may him fed; 
Bout doun he shal, and have a fal, 
If he tak not hed.” 


“Si fore vis sapiens sex serva que tibi mando. 
Quid loqueris, quantum, de quo, cui, quomodo, quando.” 


* Adsis tu nostris conatibus optime christe.” 


“Desinat incepto similis precor exitus, obsit 
Auspiciis domini ne mala penna mei.” 


“Quid magis durum est saxo, quid mollius unda, 
Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua.” 


“Tempore lenta pati frena docentur equi.” 


Upon one of the membranes of the Common 
Pleas Roll of Ireland, 10 Edward L, there is a 
pen-and-ink sketch of the profile of a man’s face, 
and at one side of it are the following words : 

* Qui caput hoc pinxit, pictorem se fore finxit, 
Tep sic pinxit benedictus a demone sic sit.” 
James F, Ferauson. 

Dublin. 


In that very beautifully illustrated work, Hum- 
phrey's Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages 
(folio, London, 1844), we have a transcript of a 
remarkable example of a book-anathema, which I | 
subjoin, with the translation there given : 

“ Liber sancte Marie sanctique Nicolai in Arrinstein. 
Quem si quis abstulerit, morte moriatur, in sartagine co- 
instet eum et febres, et rotatur, et 
a The book of S. Mary and S. Nicholas in Arrinstein ; 

which, if any one shall purloin it, may he die the 
ice may he be cooked upon a gridiron, may the falling 
ess and fevers attack him, and may he be broken 
upon the wheel and hung. Amen.” 
The MS. in which this tremendous anathema is | 
8 a very sumptuous Bible of the twelfth 


| century, amongst the Harleian MSS., marked 


Harl. 2798-2799. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


One of the inscriptions given by J. R. G. 
(Vol. ix., p. 123.) is quite unintelligible as copied 
by him, but will be found in an intelligible form 
in Cato de Moribus, from whom it has been taken. 
The distich is as follows : 

“Si Deus est animus, nobis ut carmina dicunt, 


Hic tibi pracipue sit pura mente colendus.” 
Lib. i. Dist. 1. 


E. S. T. T. 


Not having seen the following among the book 
inscriptions in “ N. & Q.,” L have ventured to send 
it, thinking that it might be worth the notice of 
some of your readers. I give it as I received it 
from a French friend : 

“ Qui ce livre desrobera, 
Pro suis criminibus 
Sa téte au gibet portera 
Cum aliis latronibus ; 
Quelle honte ce sera 
Pro suis parentibus, 
Si hunc librum redidisset 
Pierrot pendu non fuisset.” 


F. W. R. 


LONGFELLOW'S ORIGINALITY. 
(Vol. viii., p. 583.; Vol. ix., p. 77.) 


If your correspondents J.C. B. and Wa. Mat- 
THEWs care to see some of Mr. Longfellow’s imi- 
tations, or, more properly speaking, plagiarisms, 
detected and exposed, I recommend them to read 
an article on this very subject by Edgar Poe, 
which will be found at p. 292. of the third volume 
of the New York edition of his Works, published 
in 1852 by J.S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, Nassau 
Street. In it poor Poe, who was the very 
“ Bucket ” of literary detectives, makes out a very 
strong case against the Professor. Poe does his 
work honestly and straightforwardly. After 
tracking him through a dozen coincidences, and 
pointing out a host of parallelisms between par- 
ticular poems, the circumstantial evidence is so 
strong against Mr. Longfellow, that no bystander 
attempts to interfere when the critic puts his hand 
on the poet's shoulder and says, “‘ You're wanted, 
my man!” 

But Poe never accuses Longfellow, or any other 
author, of plagiarism on the strength of one iden- 


| tical word or image, as too many people, and I 


am sorry to say a great many of your corre- 
spondents, do. For example, take the “ Parallel 
Ideas from Poets,” by Norris Deck, at Vol. ix., 
p- 121. What dess resemblance can there possibly 
be between any two ideas in the world (always 
excepting of course the time-honoured difference 
of chalk and cheese), than between those expressed 
in the passages collated from Longfellow and 
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Tennyson? ‘There is certainly a water-lily in | Next, let us examine the coincidence between q 
both, as there is an M in Monmouth and in Mase- | passage in Wordsworth’s Excursion, and one ig 
don ; but the application of it, the treatment of it, Keble's Christian Year. According to Words. 
by the two poets, is as different as light from | worth, the book in which the dried flowers are 
darkness. Longfellow merely sees a resemblance | preserved is merely and simply an almanae, q 
between the presence of a lily on water, and the | lover’s memorandum-book, by the aid of which 
continued obtrusiveness of his mistress’ image on | the disappointed and disgusted man is enabled to 
the current of a lover's meditation. The simile is | recall the spots where he met the lady of his love, 
a very shallow one, for the only point where the | and the conversations they had held on particular 
two things compared touch, is in their floating. | occasions. So far the use of the dried leaves js 
Except for the peculiar beauty of the flower, any | essentially prosaic. The “ Daily Souvenir,” at the 
other weed or plant that floats and swings back- | end of Punch’s Pocket Book, would have been far 
ward and forward with the current of a stream | more useful than such a “ memoria technica.” 

would have answered Mr. Longfellow’s purpose Unfortunately I have not got a copy of Keble’s 


equally well. Christian Year, and am unacquainted with the 
But is it so with Tennyson ? passage quoted by Norris Deck; but from the 

“ Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, fragment he gives it is easy to sec that Keble 

And slips into the bosom of the lake ; likens the leaves to something. This Wordsworth 

So fold thyself, my dearest thou, and slip does not attempt to do. ‘The one narrates the 

Into my bosom and be lost in me.” existence of a book containing dried plants, as a 


Can anything be more beautiful? Here is an | fact in a narrative; the other draws an image 
entirely different attribute of the water-lily dis- from the general habit of putting dried leaves into 
cussed, and brought into use as a vehicle to con- | books, and assimilates these leaves to something 
vey the poet's finer shades of meaning; and how else, at present unknown. I do not think, there- 
happily it is seized, and moulded, and expressed, | fore, that in this case either any real parallelism 
I leave to the appreciation of readers and lovers | can be traced. If all the poets who have used the 
of poetry. One attribute did I say? There are | moon as a simile, in some shape or other, were to 
four distinct attributes of the lily introduced, | be enumerated, and the passages in which they 
each in its degree shadowing forth the yielding up | have done so counter-columned, there would be 
of a maiden heart into the hands of her chosen | no library large enough to contain the volume. 
lord. The simile touches in four places. There Finally, what atom of resemblance is there be- 
are first and second the folding up of the lily, and | tween the last two parallel passages selected by 
its being lost within the water, which beautifully | Norrts Deck? I can see none whatever. For 
typifies the absorption and loss of the woman's in- | surely your correspondent does not mean to found 
dividual character, when in marriage she becomes | any charge of imitation or plagiarism on the 

a part of her husband, in such marriage as Shak- © Weave we car misthied dence” 

speare alludes to when he says : of Moore, and the 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds “ Wove the gay dance” 
Admit impediment.” 
There is next the sweetness” of the lily and of of Keble? The expression “to weave 
the maiden, the force of which is almost increased | 'S ** old as the hills, and has been the commm 
f all poets, poetasters, ballad-mongers, 
by the carnal manner in which it is introduced. for the last 
Finally, there is the gradual and gentle nature of | 
dozen centuries : and if not on this account, I am 
nge, so clearly told by the word “ slips, . saves | 
quite at a loss to know why the two passages 
And slips into the bosom of the lake. question have been collated. Perhaps your cor 
There is no sudden wrench, no plucking away | respondent will kindly inform me ? 
from old habits, and ties, and ideas; but quietly I have been betrayed already into a much 
and smoothly, as the lily slips into the water, does | longer “note” than I had intended originally, 
the woman, all unconsciously, shape herself unto | but I must beg leave to trespass a little farther on 
the man, showing and proving how fittingly they | your patience and that of your readers. My ob- 
are mated. ject is to remonstrate against these fancied re 
But to return to the parallelism which your cor- | semblances which many of your correspondents 
respondent thinks he has detected. It resolves | are so fond of drawing. For I might just as 
itself after all into this: Mr. Longfellow sees a | easily dissect and disprove the similarity which 
resemblance between a certain feeling and a lily | Servrens discovers in Vol. ix., p.73., between # 
that floats on the water; whereas Mr. Tennyson | poem of Thomas Campbell's and the prose of the 
sees a resemblance between a feeling and a lily | author of a History of the Stage. The object of 
that sinks in the water. In short there is no pa- | your correspondents is to imply plagiarism. They 
rallelism at all! don't say out and openly, “Here has so-and-s0 
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heen stealing from so-and-so,” but they say, 
« This passage looks uncommon like that passage, 
ch? don't you think so?” and they shake their 
head and pass on, leaving the impression of the 
author's guilt to fix itself into the mind of every 
listener or observer. Now this is not fair; down- 
right plagiarism is so disgraceful a crime that a 
man ought not to be lightly accused of it. A pla- 
giarism ought, strictly speaking, only to be so 
called either when an author has handled a sub- 
ject in the identical way in which some previous 
author has treated it, and when a succession of 
the same ideas is to be found in both; or, when 
one peculiar turn of thought correspondingly ex- 
pressed, is to be found in two authors. To make 
my meaning clearer, I will give you a specimen of 
what is a plagiarism and what is not. 

Moore, in one of his Irish melodies, has the fol- 
lowing : 

«“T said (while 
The moon’s smile 
Play’d o’er a stream, in dimpling bliss) 
The moon looks 
On many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this.” 
This is a plagiarism, and Moore himself acknow- 
ledges it, and tells us in a foot-note that this 
image was “ suggested” by the following thought, 
which occurs somewhere in Sir William Jones's 
work : 

“The moon looks upon many night-flowers, the nigh*- 

flower sees but one moon.” 
Suggested, indeed! Moore might just as well 
have said that it was taken from Sir William 
Jones's works bodily, and without any alteration 
of importance. Moore's confession, however, does 
not make this the less a plagiarism; a poet has no 
business to go about versifying other people’s 
ideas. Moore was too fond of doing so; indeed, 
he is the least original poet in the English lan- 
guage. But let this be parenthetical. 

In the above quotation the very peculiar turn 
of thought in Jones’s works is copied literally by 
Moore. Whoever does this is a plagiarist. 

Now for a coincidence which is not a plagiarism. 

In Tennyson’s poem of the “ Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere” occur the following lines : 

“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
"Tis only noble to be good.” 
In the ballad of “ Winifreda,” in Percy's Reliques, 
we find — 
“We'll shine in more substantial honours, 
And to be noble we'll be good.” 


I don't know whether this accidental resemblance 


has ever been noticed before, but that it is acci- | 


dental I fully believe. The idea of goodness and 
worth being the only true nobility, must have 
originated when it was first discovered that rank 
and villany were not incompatible. When that 

very was made I leave to keener explorers 


into old world history than myself to decide. But 
in a variety of shapes the same sentiment has been 
differently expressed by English poets. Pope's 
line — 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” 


is merely this same thought in a different dress ; 
which  & is the idea in Burns’ song, of which the 
chorus is — 
“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that?” 


The sentiment being common property, it is 
merely curious to observe that Mr. Tennyson and 
the old ballad author express it with the same 
epigrammati® terseness—as a singular coinci+ 
dence it is worth noting — for perhaps Mr. Ten- 
nyson himself may never have had it pointed out 
to him before; but no person surely could be 
found to charge him with plagiarism on account 
of it; and yet it is a closer imitation in terms than 
any of your correspondents have pointed out. 


Lucknow. 


Mr. DrMonn’s quotation (Vol. ix., p. 425.) 
from the traveller's book at the Raven, at Zurich, 
of the distich written by Longfellow on the 
Raven, bears a very suspicious resemblance to the 
lines attributed to Quin, and I believe also to 
Jekyll : 

“The famous inn at Speenhamland, 
That stands below the hill, 
May well be call’d the ‘ Pelican,’ 

From its enormous bill.” 


J. H. 


SONNET BY BLANCO WHITE, ETC. 
(Vol. ix., pp. 469. 552.) 


Agreeably with the suggestion in your motto, I 
have made a Note, in consequence of having just 
found that the leading thought in that very strik- 
ing sonnet from Blanco White, with which you 
recently treated your readers, occurs in Bacon's 
treatise De Augm. Scientiarum, lib. i., where he 
says: 

“Scitissime dixit quidam Platonicus : ‘Sensus humanos 
solem referre, qui quidem revelat terrestrem globum, co~- 
lestem vero et stellas obsignat;’ sic sensus reserant na- 
turalia, divina occludunt. Atque hinc evenit, nonnullos 
e doctiorum manipulo in heresin lapsos esse, quum 
ceratis sensuum alis innixi, ad divina evolare contende- 
rent. 


Bacon's portion of this passage exhibits a cha- 
racteristic specimen of that poetical vein by which 


| his style is as generally marked as by the pro- 
| fundity of his philosophy. 

| Let Bacon's name introduce another Note. He 
| had just been named by Guizot, in the introduc- 
| tion to his Histoire de la Civilisation en France, 
\ 
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[No. 259, 


and the mention of him is followed 'by a most 
remarkable instance of forgetfulness of what he 
had done for philosophy. 


“Je porte,” proceeds M. Guizot in the next sentence, 
“mes regards sur les temps de la plus grande activité in- 
tellectuelle de l’Angleterre, sur les époques oi il semble 
= les idées, le mouvement des esprits, aient tenu le plus 

e place dans son histoire; je pfends la crise politique et 
religieuse des xvi*® et xvii* siécles. Personne n’ignore 
uel prodigieux mouvement a travaillé alors |’ Angleterre. 
pourrait-il me dire quel grand systtme philoso- 
phique, quelles grandes doctrines générales, et devenues 


européennes, ce mouvement a enfantés? II n'a guére | 


élevé ni agrandi, directement du moins, lhorizon de 
esprit humain; il n’a point ‘allamé un de ces grands 
flambeaux intellectuels qui éclairent toute pne époque.”— 
P. 10. 


And this is said by a philosophical writer, cer- 
tainly not unfriendly to our nation, of the state of 
wy in England in the days of Bacon and 
ewton ! 
I beg leave to thank M. H. (Vol. x., p. 194.) for 
correcting the error in my last communication 
(Vol. x., p. 152.), which gave 1580 as the date of 


the death of Henry IT. of France. It had escaped | 


my observation, when writing with Le Noir 
(planche iii.) before me, where “ mort en 1580” is 
engraved. His next plate, representing the sar- 
ecophagus and recumbent statue of his widow, 
Catharine de Medici, has the same date engraved 
upon it as that of her death, who lived till Janu- 
ary, 1588-9, 

Thad thought that C. T. was unacquainted with 


Le Noir's Musée des Mon. Frang., from his using | 


the language of uncertainty, and arguing from 
mere probabilities, when he wished to prove that 
a certain description of sepulchral efligies were 


intended to represent dead corpses, upon which | 


—_— the series of monuments preserved by 
e Noir is incontestably decisive; though the 
efligy of Catharine de Medici on her husband's 
tomb is a very remarkable exception. 
Henry Watter. 
Hasilbury Bryan. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND AND THE GRECIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


(Vol. x., p. 180.) 


| pointed time. This appears to me a useful rule, 
though of course it has exceptions. 

Our first race of Scythians seem to have passed 
westward along the northern coast of the Euxine, 
bringing with them the sheep and goats of the 
Caucasus, and the horses of Cappadocia-Tagarmah, 
From this stream the first inhabitants of Mace. 
donia, Thrace, Thessaly, probably parted off; 
giving rise to fables, concealing much truth, about 
the Centaurs and others. These people, like their 
parent stock, were shepherds, following the rule 
of the Old World, by passing through the 
herd state before tilling the earth; and even ip 
Herodotus’ time the latter occupation was thought 
derogatory. 

I expect Caranus belongs to a shepherd rage 

assing from Phrygia along a more southern 
fntitude s a royal race, the time later, and the 
race more civilised. Thus, perhaps, Greece re- 
ceived the horse and the olive. 

Abaris, the Hyperborean, acknowledged the 
connexion of his country, Ireland, with Northern 
Greece, by bringing first-fruits to Dodona, to be 
forwarded thence to Delos; and of course the 
| same connexion existed with Scotland. 
| Dr. E. D. Clarke, vol. iv. p. 382., says, quoting 
Stephanus : 


| “Bormiscus is mentioned as a town of Macedonia, 

| where Euripides was lacerated by a kind of dogs, called 

| in the Macedonian tongue Esterices. It would be curious 

| to ascertain whether an etymology for this name exists 

| in any appellation given to a peculiar breed of dogs 

| among the northern nations of Europe.” 

| Adding in a note: 

| Tt comes nearest to the French word terrier, said to 
be derived from the Latin terra; but the French word 

may be the older of the two.” 


Can the root of the word be found in Celtic? 
and the origin of the breed in Scotland? Has 
any traveller seen Scotch terriers in Turkey ? 

Again, when Xerxes, previous to the battle of 
Thermopyle, sent to reconnoitre the Spartan 
troops, they were seen performing gymnastics, 
and combing their hair by a fountain. This re 
minds us of the old Scotch ballad, 


“ Where fair Gyl Morice sat alone, ‘ 
And careless combed his yellow hair.” 


An investigation of head ornaments might, I 


Probably many links of connexion might be 
found between Britain and Greece. In the first | 
peopling of countries, it is observable that the | 
tendency of emigration or progress is to the 
south, south-east, south-west, and that the offsets 
branched southward. | 

Where we find a northward shoot, we may ge- 
nerally suppose it impelled by antagonistic force, 
and obliged to seek refuge in a mountainous and 
less agreeable region, whence, having gained | 
strength and hardihood, it bursts forth at the ap- | 


| 


think, elucidate many ancient relationships. 
I have somewhere read of Druidical remains m 
Thrace, but made no note; I should be very 
thankful for a reference. Ido not mean that 
should consider such remains any proof of con- 
nexion between the two countries, for I believe 
Druidism too general to be so; the link was 
formed before the purer form of worship had de- 
generated into any of the later systems, the g 
of extraneous circumstances. 
I venture on this note in the hope that it may 
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lead some one better qualified than myself to 
continue the inquiry. F.C. B. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Heliographic Engraving. — At the sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, on Monday the 2nd instant, 
M. Niépce de Sainct Victor presented another and most 
important memoir upon this subject. It was accompanied 
by two engravings, executed according to this process by 

Riffaut; one being a portrait of the present Emperor 
of the French, which had been retouched; the other a 
view of La Bibliothéque du Louvre. ‘The latter, which is 
printed in La Lumiere of Saturday last, shows, by its 
minuteness of detail and the harmony of its tones, the 
state of perfection to which this admirable discovery of 
the uncle and nephew (M. Niépce and M. Niépce de Sainct 
Victor) has already attained. As the memoir is of a 
length to prevent our giving a translation of it (at least 
this week), we must content ourselves with stating that 
the varnish for the coating of the steel plate now em- 
ployed by M. Niépce de Sainct Victor is composed of — 


Benzine - - - - - - 90 grammes 
Essential oil of lemon (pure) - - 10 grammes 
Bitumen of Juda (pure) - - - 2 grammes 


This varnish is far more fluid than that originally pro- 
posed, and consequently gives a more delicate coating to 
the plate; and in proportion to the delicacy of the coat- 
ing is not only the rapidity with which it is acted upon 
by the light, but also the minuteness of its details, and 
the harmony of its half-tones. The only objection to 
this varnish, namely, that it dioes not offer sutticient re- 
sistance to the aqua fortis, M. Niépce de Sainct Victor has 
got over by means of certain fumigations to which he 
subjects the plate, as in the daguerreotype process. Full 
details are given by him on all these points, and we 
cannot conclude this notice, which has for its object to 
direct the attention of our photographic friends to this 
most important branch of the art, without paying our 
tribute of acknowledgment to M. Niépce de Sainct Victor 
for the liberality with which he lays vefore the world the 
results of his laborious researches. 


Buckle’s Brush. —In a recent Number of “N. & Q.,” 
Dr. Diamonp has taken upon himself to designate Buc- 
— as a “clumsy invention” (or words to that 

t). 

This assertion I consider both unjust and without the 
slightest foundation; and if left uncontradicted may be 
the means of deterring persons from adopting its use, 
under the impression that the accusation was true. ‘the 
best proof, I consider, that can be brought as testimony 
iM its favour, is the fact of its being used so universally 
after the test of years, and that in the hands of calotypists 
whose productions are eminently successful. Never, in a 
Single instance, have I known it discarded when once 
adopted, and its useful and cleanly qualities ascertained 
and appreciated; whereas in many cases the continued 
failures arising from the use of rods and plates of glass 
have probably driven many a young beginner to abandon 
the process in despair. by 

It is really a great pity that those who have been suc- 
cessful im any particular method of manipulation, are so 
pre apt lo imagine their modus operandi superior to 

When the Buckle’s brush has been used, its advantages 
- the other methods of preparing the Talbotype papers 

be readily a any unprejudiced person; 
and surely the thanks of ali lovers of this beautiful art 
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are due to Mr. Buckle for his useful and most admirable 
invention ; which, as regards cleanliness and simplicity, 
is everything that can be desired. 

One peculiar advantage that it possesses is of the ut- 
most importance in the paper process. Thus, in develop- 
ing, two or more brushes may be used; firstly, one with 
the gallo-nitrate, and afterwards one with the gallic acid 
alone. Should any part of the picture, however, not 
develope sufficiently with the gallic acid solution, the 
gallo-nitrate brush may again be applied to those places 
which have not been impressed enough in the camera, 
Again, should any part of the picture (a church tower or 
other object in the distance, for instance) develope too 
rapidly, the same may be much retarded by using a third 
brush with plain water alone, thus weakening the solu- 
tions on that particular part. This I have done several 
times with much advantage, when the picture would 
most likely have been lost, or the beauty much impaired, 
had any other method of developing been used. 

GALLo-NITRATE. 

Hull. 


Sugar of Milk and Grape Sugar: Bichloride of Mer- 


ry. 

1, Will sugar of milk answer the same purpose as 
grape sugar or old honey, recommended by Mn. Max- 
WELL Lyre for his instantaneous process, No. xxii. p. 30. 
of Photographic Journal ? 

2. Of what strength is the solution of bichloride of 
mercury to be, which is recommended in the same Num- 
ber of the same work by Mr. Dickson, for removing the 
dirty yellow appearance caused by the lengthened im- 
mersion in hypo. of our printed positives? and how long 
should the print be allowed to float on the solution? 

As the Photographic Journal appears but once a month, 
B. J. would be greatly obliged by an answer in that very 
interesting periodical “ N. & Q.” 

[1. No. The action of grape sugar is very different 
from that of sugar of milk. 

2. We do not know what is the strength employed by 
Mr. Dickson, but we have made some experiments our- 
selves; but though we have removed the yellow colour, 
we have produced a colour still more disagreeable. So 
that the remedy seems like that of the old proverb, which 
speaks of eating garlic to hide the smell of onions. ] 


Replies to Minor Queries, 
Biographies of Living Authors (Vol. x., p. 220.). 


—I agree with M. that the list which he proposes 
would be useful, but I fear it will be brief. 
Strange that he did not observe in the advertise- 
ment prefixed to the two-volume edition, a re- 
ference to a preceding work, — 

“Catalogue of five hundred celebrated authors of Great 
Britain, now living. Lond.: Faulder, 1788.” 

Some of your correspondent’s questions are, I 
think, too puerile for “N. & Q.” However, to 
one or two I will reply. 

The chaplain to the Lock Hospital who advo- 
cated polygamy was Martin Madan, brother to 
the Bishop of Peterborough, great-nephew to 
Lord Chancellor Cowper, and a relation and friend 
of the poet Cowper, in whose letters he and his 
Thelypthora are repeatedly mentioned. 

How the Princess Olive “ began her career” I 


- 
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know not, but in 1813 she published The Life 
o the Author of the Letters of Junius, the Rev. 

‘as. Wilmot, D.D.; and subsequently, 1817, Sir 
Philip Francis Denied. B. L. A. 


It is perhaps not amiss to state, as some gua- 
rantee for the accuracy of the notes in A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Living Authors, §c., London, 
1816, 8vo., that this work is the anonymous com- 
pilation of that careful and industrious antiquary, 
the late William Upcott. Wutria Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Forensic Jocularities (Vol. x., p. 253.). — The 
following lines are extracted from An Historical 
Account of the Blue Blanket, or Craftsmen's 
Banner, containing the fundamental Principles of 
the Good- Town, with the Powers and Prerogatives 
of the Crafts of Edinburgh, §c., 2nd edition, 

idinburgh, 1780, pp.98-9. They may legitimately 
enough be included under the head “ forensic,” in 
so far as disputation is concerned, and must be 
confessed as quite eclipsing anything that has 
hitherto appeared in “N. & Q.” emanating from 
the law courts. The “Scottish Solomon” cer- 
tainly shines peculiarly bright on this occasion. 

“So after his (James I.’s) accession to the throne of 
England, and when he returned to his native country, 
Scotland, and made his entry into Edinburgh, 16th of 
May, 1617, joy appeared in every one of their (the 
citizens’) countenances. . . . Next day his majesty 
was pleased to honour the University with his presence 
ata philosophical disputation in the oriental languages 
by the professors of philosophy, Mr. John Adamson, Mr. 
James Fairly, Mr. Patrick Sands, Mr. Andrew Young, 
Mr. James Reid, and Mr. William King. When the 
exercise was over, his majesty was pleased to compliment 
the disputants in the following poem, which by them was 
variously pain (perhaps payne or pagan) Latin: 

“ As — was the first of men, whence all beginning 

take, 

So Adam-son was president, and first man of this act ; 

The Thesis Fuir-lie did defend, which tho’ they lies 
contain, 

Yet were fair lies, and he the same right fairly did 
maintain. 

The field first enter’d Mr. Sands, and there he made me 


see 
That not all Sands are barren sands, but that some 
fertile be. 
Then Mr. Young most subtily the Thesis did impugn, 
And kythed old in Aristotle, altho’ his name be Young. 
To him succeeded Mr. Reid, who tho’ Red be his name, 
Need neither for his dispute blush, nor of his speech 
think shame. 
Last enter’d Mr. King the lists, and dispute like a king, 
— reason reigning like a queen, should anger under 
ring. 
To their deserved praise have I thus play’d upon their 
names, 
And will this college hence be called the College of 
King James.” 
G.N. 


Tiplers (Vol. x., p. 182.).— This word occurs, 
as at Boston, in the corporation records of the 


town and port of Seaford, co. Sussex. Variog 
persons in, and later than, the 26th of Elizabeth, 
ure presented at the quarter-sessions for engaging 
in typlyng without the permission of the auth. 
rities. Sometimes they are called communes tip 
latores. The following bond is upon a loose paper 
in the corporation chest : 

“ Sefforde. duodecimo die Junii, anno regi 
Regine Elizabethe, &c. xxv1., coram Ricé Smithe balk 
de Sefforde p’dic’ et jurat’ eiusdem ville, tunc et ib’, 
venit, Symone Collingham de Sefforde p’dic’, Tirter, ¢ 
manucepit p’ serp’o, sub pena quinque librar’, levand’ af 
usu’ dce Dne Regine, de bonis et catallis terr’ et ten’t suis 
ubicumque, &c. 

“The Condicon of this Recognizance is suche that the 
above-bounden Symon Collingham from henstorth during. 
the time that he shal be a tipler win the towne of S¢ 
forde, do well, honestly, and orderly use gov’ne and dis 
pose himself and his householde in all thinges belongings 
to his office accordinge to the intencon, forme, and mean 
ing of the queen’s mate lawes in that case p’vided. And 
also hereafter do maintaine, or kepe, or suffer to be k 
and used no unlawfull games nor evill rule within the 
p’cinctes of his house, garden, or orchardes, duringe the 
said time of his tiplinge,” &c. 

Since the days of the maiden queen the word 
has undergone a total change of meaning; and 
“tippler” has become a good Johnsonian ex 
pression for the consumer rather than the seller 
of beer. 

Tippler as a surname still exists in the county 
of Essex. Marx Antony Lows. 

Lewes. 


“ Credo, Domine,” §c. (Vol. x., p. 163.). —The 
author of this justly esteemed prayer was Pope 
Clement XL, who filled the papal chair from 1700 
to 1721. It finds a place in most Catholic Prayer 
Books under the title of the “ Universal — 


Stanzas in “ Childe Harold” (Vol. iv., p. 223.4 
passim). — In your Notices to Correspondents @ 
No. 220., 14th January, 1854, you invite Me 
Kersiake to send an extract from his Catalogu, 
illustrating this corrupted passage. As it has not 
appeared in your columns, I presume he bas no 
sent it, and I now supply his omission, thinking 
that a reading so very different to any suggested, 
will not be unacceptable to those correspondents 
who took an interest in this question when it was 
first mooted by your correspondent T. W. 

“189. Byron’s Childe Harold, canto iv., 1818, Ist edit 

“The fourth canto contains transcripts of Lord Byron's 
own manuscript notes and corrections from his own copy. 


“ These corrections do not appear to have come undet 
the notice of any of the editors of Childe Harold's Pil- 


grimage. 4 
“In the line — 
‘Thy waters wasted them while they were free,’ 
the two words ‘ wafted power’ are written in the margi, 
and ‘ wasted them’ underlined, and this note is annexed: 
‘ Wasted, not in the MS., but is some interpolation of Mr. 
Murray’s printers.’ At the beginning of the volume 8 
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ig memorandum, signed by an eminent literary ac- 
Saaunee of Lord igen: ‘The MS. notes in this copy 
were transcribed by from a copy of Lord Byron’s 
own, which he saw when at ——, and by him commu- 
nicated tome. The original notes are in Lord B.’s own 


handwritin ” 


“Rule Britannia” (Vol. x., p. 222.).— The 
crest of “ N. & Q.” is an elephant’s trunk, which 
is apt at all things, from unrooting a tree to 
picking up a pin. On the pin headed as above, 
it may be noted that the little solecism in gram- 
mar, “not so blest as thee,” is 80 nearly sancti- 
fied by common usage, that it gives no offence. 
It has ceased to be malum in se, though still 
malum prohibitum. This happens especially with 

nouns; and when corresponding things happen 
in Greek, they have their learned names, by which 
Discipulus must be prepared to defend them, on 

in of what next. Nothing is more common 
than “between you and I,” which should be “be- 
tween you and me;” but even Tom Moore, a 
correct writer, has — 

“To make up a little speech, 
Just between little you and little I, I, I.” 

where it would have been as casy to have made 
the little pair see between you and me, as try be- 
tween you and J. 

The amendment proposed by your correspon- 
dent contains, in the words “ free as now,” some- 
thing which I cannot describe of incongruity, 
such as exists in a very exaggerated form in the 
following : 

“The nations not so blest as you, 
Shall in their turn to tyrants fall ; 
But you shall flourish, good as new, 
The dread and envy of them all.” 


My emendation would be on the matter. The 
prophecy is savage, and the word dread is neither 
true in fact, nor desirable, nor producible to 
foreigners with any show of courtesy. Suppose 
it ran thus : 
“Though nations not so blest as thee, 
Should in their turn to tyrants fall ; 
Thou sill shalt flourish, great and free, 

The hope and envy of them all.” 

Shortly after the revolution of 1830, Mr. J. S. 
Buckingham published our national songs with 
some variations in favour of a more kindly feeling 
towards foreigners. What he did with the verse 


in question I forget. M. 


Notaries (Vol. x., p. 87.).— The use of notarial 
seals would seem to be of English origin. The 
French, like the Spanish, have adopted, in their 
stead, a pen-and-ink device which they call a 
“paraphe,” and which is generally of a very in- 
tricate and inimitable form. As the use of seals 


has become in England the ordinary method of | will be a feather in his cap.” W. W 


authenticating public documents, so has the “ pa- 


raphe” in France; with this difference, that the 
difficulty of counterfeiting the latter affords a 
greater security against any attempt at forgery. 
“ Puraphes” are now commonly used throughout 
the continent, not only by notaries and public 
men, but by persons of every class; and even the 
ladies seldom sign their names, without attempting 
a “flourish” of some sort. With a foreigner, the 
“paraphe” is as necessary an appendage to his 
signature as the moustache is to his face. 

H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Canaletto (Vol. ix., p. 106.).—Four of the 
paintings of Canaletto to which Gonpora alludes, 
are at the Hyde in Essex, the seat of J. Disney, 
Esq. The subjects, if I remember right, are 
Whitehall, Ranelagh, St. Paul's, and a wooden 
bridge over the Thames at or near Kingston. 

Menor. 

“ Pranceriana” (Vol. x., p. 185.). — The prin- 
cipal contributor to Pranceriana, if not the sole 
author, is generally believed to be Dr. Duigenan, 
a strong opponent of Dr. Hutchinson, the Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who is the hero of that 
clever and bitter pasquinade. 

A Dusriw Grapvats. 


Uniform of the Army (Vol. x., p. 127.).— 
In Henry VIII's reign, green and white (the 
Tudor colours) were worn by the army; and 
white, with a red cross, by the city of London 
contingent. Across the breast-plates of the cava- 
liers were thrown scarfs of the royal or colonel’s 
colours; and, on the discontinuance of body 
armour in the reign of Queen Anne, scarlet and 
blue were definitely fixed as the uniform of the 
army. Mackenzie Watcorrt, M.A. 


Scarlet, how long used in the Army (Vol. ix., 
p- 55.).— Edward, Earl of Derby, in a circular 
respecting troops for the Scottish expedition of 
1547, makes mention of a “light horseman, well 
harnessed as apperteyneth, with a redde coate 
made of the cassok fason.” Anon. 


I have been told by a friend well acquainted 
with history, that Canute maintained a body-guard 
who were distinguished by a scarlet uniform. I 
do not know in what historian this is to be found. 

Hearsay. 


“ That will be a feather in his cap” (Vol. ix., 
pp. 220. 378.).—Among the ancient warriors it 
was customary to honour such of their followers 


| as distinguished themselves in battle by present- 

ing them with a feather for their caps, which, 
| when not in armour, was the covering for their 
| heads. From this custom arose the saying, when 
| a person has effected a meritorious action: “ That 
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Napoleon's Spelling (Vol. ix., p. 203.; Vol. x., 
p- 94.).— Mr. WARDEN says: 

“Tt would be more to Napoleon’s advantage to suppose 
that the haste and agitation, in which he frequently 
wrote, caused him now and then to put in a letter too 
many or too few, or to substitute a wrong one.” 

This, no doubt, is the correct way of accounting 
for ordinary cases of bad spelling ; but, in the in- 
stance under consideration, your correspondent 
seems to forget that we have to deal with the fact, 

iven on the authority of Bourrienne, that Napo- 
cam spelling is “ extraordinairement estropiée.” 
Of this fact, I have ventured to offer what seemed 
to me to be the probable explanation, namely, 
that Napoleon may have affected to treat the 
rules of spelling as a of attention for a 
man of his exalted station. Nor is there anything 
new in such a supposition. It is well known that 
the “noblesse” of the “ancien régime” were in 
general unable to write, or affected so to be; and 
the anecdote related of a Duke of Montmorency 
(who, when required to affix his signature to a 
marriage contract, drew his sword, and cut his 
cross on the parchment; alleging that, attendu sa 
haute noblesse, he was unable to write his name), 
is but one of many proofs that might be adduced 
of that circumstance. Henry H. Breen, 

St. Lucia. 


Churches erected (Vol. x., pp. 126. 253.).— 
The following remarkable statement is made by 
the Rev. Canon Raines in his introduction to 
Bishop Gastrell’s Notitia Cestriensis, printed by 
the Chetham Society in 1850: 

“ When the See of Chester was founded in 1541, there 
were in the diocese, exclusive of the portion lately as- 
signed to Ripon, 327 churches; and from that time to 
1828, 186 additional churches were built. Bishop (now 
Archbishop) Sumner consecrated 233 churches, averaging 
one new church in each month during his Episcopate. 
a In the Diocese of Chester this great and good 

relate occasioned and witnessed the expenditure of 

,284,229/. raised from local subscriptions and grants of 

ublic societies, exclusive of a very considerable amount 
expended by private individuals, who sought no foreign 
aid.” — Vol. ii. part 1. p. lix. 

Canon Raines has added a tabulated list of all 
the churches in the diocese of Manchester, with 
the names of the bishops by whom they were con- 
secrated (from 1725 to 1850), the date of conse- 
cration, and the names of the patrons, the whole 
being arranged under their respective deaneries 
and mother churches, and forming a succinct and 
useful mass of evidence on church progress. 

J.G. 

West Kirby. 


* 3o.54” (Vol. ix., p. 541.).— For the inform- 
ation of your correspondent T. J. Bucxton, I 
give you the meaning of S957, on the authority 
of some of the principal lexicons, 

Wie xopd4, der Darm. dah. 2, die Darmsaite, wovon 
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[No. 259, 


das Lat. .”"— J. G. Schneider’s Handwirterbuch 
Gr. 186. 

“As xopéi, a gut; hence catgut; from this fides jy 
Latin.” — Donnegan’s Gr. Levicon, 1842. 

“ Like xop84, a gut, intestine; hence, 2, catgut: eff thy 
Lat. fides.” — Liddell and Scott’s Gr. Lexicon, 1848, 

“A gut, of which the strings of musical instrumeny 
were made. Hence, probably, the Lat. fides.” — Dunbar 
Gr. Lexicon, 1850. 


Dublin. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Whatever may be the faults committed by the grea 
lexicographer in his biographies of our s—and 
numerous as are the errors into which he has falles— 
the work is so rich in the peculiar excellences of the 
writer, that it will retain unimpaired, as long as ou 
language lasts, the popularity which attended its original 
publication. “The secret of Johnson’s excellence,” Mr, 
Cunningham well observes, “ will be found in the know 
ledge of human life which his ‘ Lives’ exhibit; in the 
many admirable reflections they contain, varying and 
illustrating the narrative without overlaying it; in the 
virtue they hold up to admiration, and the religion they 
inculcate. He possessed the rare art of teaching whatis 
not familiar, of lending interest to a twice-told tale, and 
of recommending known truths by his manner of adorn 
them. He seized at’ once the leading features; 
though he may have omitted a pimple or a freckle, his 
likeness is unmistakeable — defined yet general, summary 
yet exact.” That such a work should find a place ia 
Murray's British Classics is obvious ; and that Mr. Murray 
has done wisely in selecting Mr. Peter Cunningham fr 
its editor, is equally obvious to all who know for how 
many years that gentleman has made literary biography 
the subject of his special researches. The fruits of thee 
labours are scattered over every page; and though we 
shall not be surprised to hear that, with all his care, he may 
have stumbled in some of his many dates or facts, we an 
convinced that this edition of Lives of the most Eminet 
English Poets, with Critical Observations on their Works, 
by Samuel Johnson, with Notes Corrective and Explaw 
tory, by Peter Cunningham, is not only the best editia 
of this charming book which has yet appeared, but that 
it will long remain so. 

As we have many microscopists among our readers, 
have to call attention to a work of great interest to them, 
namely, Lectures on Polarized Light, together with a Le 
ture on the Microscope, §c., by the late Jonathan Pereitt, 
Esq., M.D., &c., illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. St 
cond Edition, greatly enlarged from Materials left by te 
author, edited by the Rev. Baden Powell. The names df 
the lamented author, and of his editor the Savilian Pre 
fessor, afford a sufficient guarantee for the value and utility 
of this little volume. P 

Neither included in any general collection of the British 
poets, nor even admitted into any of our anthologies, the 
Poetical Works of John Oldham have hitherto remained 
far less known than they deserve. For, despite their 0 


casional coarsenesses, the writings of one of whom Hallam 
says he is “far superior in his satires to Marvell, and 
ranks perhaps next to Dryden,” merited a better fate; 
and Mr. Bell has not only done justice to Oldham, but 
good service to the series of the Annotated Edition of the 
English Poets, by including in it the writings of this 
gorous satirist. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Bagi to be sent direct to 


tiemen by whom they are req 
ee are given for that purpose: 
Isponence : a Poem, by Madam Cilesia. 1772. 
Gaaves’ Reminiscences OF Swensrone. 


Wanted by Frederick Dinsdale, Esq., Leamington. 


Incvsrnations ov Folio. India 


Proofs. All after Part LX. 


Wanted by A. Grigiths, Bookseller, 8. Baker Street. 


Vinoun Vol. I.,ed. P. Masvicius. Leovardie, 1717. 
Wanted by Mr. Hawley, East Leak, near Loughborough. 


Process’ Vol. V 


Dawrs, T izmo, 1778. Presso G. T. Masi e Comp. 
cies The Librarian of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 


Base’s Barris: 


Wanted by G. H. Kingsley, M. D., Arundel Castle, Sussex. 


Prcrortar 33. Royal §vo 


Portaarrs, Nos. 2%. Cabinet Edition. 


Wanted by Mr. C. Dewhurst, 19. Oxford Street, Manchester. 


ran Queens or Ewotann, Vi XI. & XII. 


Tus Gem or Asrnat Science, by Oxley. 


| 


's or Mawuivs. London, 1675. Folio. 

London, 1697 & 1700. Svo. 
Vv "De Harmonta Venet., 1525. 
Wanted by J. G., care fim fete, , Booksellers, Grafton Street, 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 


Full price will be given for clean copies of “ Nores anv Quvenies " of 
lat January, 1853, No. 166, upon application to Mu. Bes, the Publisher. 


J. R.M.(M. A.) will jind all the Quotations which he writes about 
illustrated in our earlier volumes. 


0. 8. (Cantab) and Wittiam Frost. We cannot afford space to ac- 
Tnowiedge all communications. For instance, we have received nine 
copies of The Song of the Fox, and about twenty Replies to One Query 
in our last Number. 


“ Lecenns or Covnty Crane,” Vol x.,p.159. We have received a 
note from Ma. Dovwe, pooting out in this communication two errors in 
proper names which he is desirous should be corrected. Ziermacbran 
should be Tier mac Bran ; and Mount Callaw should be Mount Callan. 


A few complete sets of “ Nores axv Quentes,” Vols. i. to ix., price four 
guineas q a half, may now be had. For these, early application is 
desire 

a am AND  eag—l is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores anv Queries" is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it ~A¥ 4 While parties 
resident in the country or ‘abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores axp 
Quveates - (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and Sour- 
pence Sor six Rak. which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn in 


Wanted by Mr. Verrell, Bookseller, Bromley, Kent. favour of the ublisher, Ma. Gzonox But, No. 136. Fleet Street. 
ARLEY’S BRITISH CA- | |PHOTOGRAPHIG CAMERAS. 
BANA CIGARS, filled with the finest | RACTICAL PHOTOGRA- OTTEWILL AND MORGAN'S 


Cabana leaf; they are unequalled at the price, 
Ms. per Ib., and are extensively sold as foreign. 
The Editor of the Agric ultural Magazine for 

ngust, in an article on Cigars,” ob- 
eerves: “The appearance and flavour very 


closely approrimate to Havannah cigars; we 


strongly recommend them.” 


FOREIGN CIGARS of the most approved | 
‘om the chests. 


weighed from 
TOBACCOS of the first qualities. 
J.F. VARLEY & CO., 
Importers of Meerschaums, &c., 


The HAVANNAH STORES, 364. Oxford 
exactly opposite the Princess's The- 


APPARA- 
TUS, MATERIALS, and PURE CHE- 
PREPARATIONS 


KNIGHT & SONS’ Illustrated Catal 
containing Description and Price of the 
forms of Cameras and other Apparatus. Voight- 
lander and Son's Lenses for Portraits and 
Views, together with the various Materials, 


and pure Chemical Preparations required in | 


| the Photographic Art. Forwarded 

on receipt of Six Postage Stam 

Instructions given in every branch of the Art. 
An extensive Collection of Stereoscopic and 

other Photographic Specimens. 


GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS, Foster Lane, 
London. 


PHY on GLASS and PAPER, a Manual 
containing simple directions for the production 
of PORTRAITS and VIEWS by the agency 
of Light, including the COLLODION, AL- 
BUMEN, WAXED PAPER and PUSITIVE 
P ER Processes, by CHARLES A. LONG. 
Price 1s. ; per Post, ls. 6d. 


and Operative | Chemiote 133. 
Fleet Street, London 


OLLODION PORTRAITS 
AND VIEWS obtained with the szantent 
and certainty by using BLAND & 
TONG" 'S preparation of Soluble Gctsons cer- | 
tainty ‘and uniformity of action over a le ngth- 
ened period, combined with the most faithful 
rendering of the half-tones, constitute this a 
most velustlo agent in the hands of the pho- 
togra 
‘Albumenized paper, for printing from glass | 
per negatives, giving a minuteness o de- 
Ninattalned by any other method, 5s. per 
Qui 
Waxed and Iodized ie ny of tried quality. 
Instruction in the P: 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians and Photogra- 
phical Instrument Makers, and Operative 
Chemists, 153. Fleet Street, London. 


The Pneumatic Plate-holder for Collodion 
Plates. 


*** Catalogues sent on application. | 


IN COLLO- 
DION.—J. B. HOCKIN & CO., Chemists 
Ls have, Sy an improved mode of 
n producing a Collodion 

t hey May say superior, in sensitiveness 


equal, 
and density of Negative, to any other hitherto | 
; without diminishing the keeping | 


and ap of half-tint for 
their manufacture has been esteemed. 
Apparatus. pure Chemicals, and all the re- 
ts prec ractice of Photography. 


THE COLLODION AND PO- 


STIvE PAPER PROCESS. By J. B. 
+ Price ls., per Post, ls. 2d. 


Ti: SIGHT preserved by the 
Use of SPECTACLES adapted to suit 

very variety of Vision by means of SMEE'S 
Ort OMETER, which effectually prevents 
Injury to the Eyes from the Selection of Im- 
proper Glasses, and is extensively employed by 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 153. Fleet 
Street, London. 


HOLESALE. ‘PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC AND OPTICAL WARE- 
HOUSE. 
| J. SOLOMON, 22. Red Lion Square, London. | 
Depot for the Pocket Water Filter. 


Manufactory, 24. & 25. Charlotte Terrace, 
Cal ian Road. Islingt 


OTTEWILL'S Registered Double Body 
Folding Camera, adapted for Landscapes or 
Portraits, may be had of A. ROSS, Feather- 
stone Buildings, Holborn; the Photographie 
Institution, Bond Street; and at the Manu- 

ory as above, where every eye of 
Gameras, et and Tripods may be 
Trade supplied. 


YHOTOGRAPHY. — HORNE 
& CO.'S Todized Collodion, for obtaining 
pd Views, and Portraits in from 
three to thirty seconds, ac cording to light. 
Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy 
of detail, rival the choicest Daguerreot pes, 
specimens of which may be seen at their Esta- 
blishment. 
Also very Gees ription of Apparatus, Che- 
micals, &c. in this beautiful Art.— 
123. and 121. Street. 


NERSHIP. —~ EDWARD GEORGE 
WOOD, Optician, &c., late of 123. and 121. 
Newgate Street, begs to invite attention to 
his New Establishment, No. 117. Cheapside, 


| Lendon. 


Photographic Cameras and Apparatus, Che- 
micals, &c. : Spectacles, Opera Glasses, Tele- 
scopes and Race Glasses, Barometers, Thermo- 
meters, Hydrometers, &c. ; Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. All kinds of Photogra- 

»hic Papers, plain and prepared. Photographic 

‘apers and Solutions prepared according to any 
given formula. 


PROVED CAMERA, for the CALO- 
(PE and COLLODION PROCESSES ; by 
which from Twelve to Twenty Views, &c.,m: 
be taken in Succession, and then dropped into 
a Receptacle provided for them, without pos- 
sibility of injury from light. 

As neither Tent, Covering, nor Screen is 
required, out -of- door Practice is thus rendered 
just as conv enient and pleasant as when oper- 
ating in a Room. 

Maidstone, Aug. 21, 1854. 
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WORKS 


BY THE 


REV. DR. MAITLAND. 


THE DARK AGES; being a 
Series of ESSAYS intended to iitustrate the 
State of RELIGION and LITERATURE in 
the 9th, 10th, Lith, and 12th Centuries. 

rinted from the “ British Magazine,” with 
Sorrections, and some Additions; uniformly 
with the present Volume. Thi. tion. 
10s. 


ESSAYS on Subjects connected 


with the REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
Reprinted, with Additions, from the “ British 


Magazine.” 13s. 

ERUVIN ; or MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS on Subjects connected with 
oo NATURE, HISTORY, and DESTINY 
of MAN. Second Edition. In smail 5s, 


EIGHT ESSAYS on various 


Subjects. In small 4s. 6d. 


A LETTER to the REV. DR. 
MILL, containing some STRICTURES on 
MR. FABEK'S recent Work, entitled “ The 
Vallenses and Albigenses.” 


THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


New Edition. Small 5s. 6d. 


NOTES on the CONTRIBU- 
TIONS of the REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND, 
i. A., Canon of Durham, to the New Edition 


of FOX’S MARTYROLOGY In Three 
iy t 1. On the Memoir of Fox, ascribed to 
his So: 2. Puritan ST, 3. Histo- 


n. 
rical Authority of Fox. 8vo. &s. 


REMARKS on the REV. S. R. 
CATTLEY'S DEFENCE of his Edition of 
FOX'’S MARTYROLOGY. 8vo. 2. 6d. 


TWELVE LETTERS ON 
FOX’S ACTS and MONUMENTS. Re- 
printed from the “ British Magazine.” 8vo. 6s. 


A REVIEW of FOX’S HIS- 
TORY ofthe WALDENSES. &vo. 1s. 6d. 


A LETTER to the REV. 
HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Gah to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Cante r — with 
STRICTURES on MILNER'S CHURCH 
HISTORY. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A SECOND LETTER to the 
REV. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D.; con- 
taining NOTES on MILNE HISTORY 
of the CHURCH in the FOURTH CEN- 
TURY. 8vo. 2. 

A LETTER to the REV. JOHN 
KING, M.A., Incumbent of Christ's Church, 
Hull ; occasioned by his PAMPHLET, en- 

censure 


titled “ Maitland not authorised to 
liner.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


REMARKS on that Part of the 


KING'S PAMPHLET, entitled | 


REV J. 
not authori-ed to Milner,” 
ich relates to = WALDE)D 


a Re to the REV. G. 8S. FA Ss 


er INDEX of such ENGLISH 
BOOKS printed before the year MDC. as are 
| a in the Archiepiscopal at Lambeth. 


Printed 


St. Bride, in the City of London ; and publish 


| London: Published for the Hyoprietece and 
id Bond 


THE FIRE OF LONDON. 


An extremely Interesting Account of the Great Fire of London, reprinted from the 
Newspapers of the Period, 1666. Together with the second number of “The Antiquary 
Curious Gleanings from Ancient Newspapers.” Folio. Price éd., or sent Free on receiph 
Six Stamps. 


CHARLES THE SECOND’S NEWSPAPER, 


A Fac-simile of a Droll Newspaper, published during Charles the Second’s Reign, — 
Interesting Notices of Nell Gwyn, Dryden, Bunyan, and other Remarkable Characters, 
gether with the first number of “ The Antiquary, or Curious Gleanings from Ancient a 
papers.” Folio. Price 6d., or sent Free on receipt of Six Stamps. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S NEWSPAPER, 


A Fac-simile of a Curious and Rare Old Newspaper, published in 1658, announcing i 
DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL, and containing very Quaint and Singular A vertigge 
ments. ito. Price 6¢., or sent Free on receipt of Six Stamps. 

A Fac-simile of another Curious Newspaper, published in 1658, describing the Solem 
LYING IN STATE AND FUNERAL OF CROMWELL, with very Singular Advert 
ments. 4to. Price 6d., or sent Free on receipt of Six Stamps. 

JAMES HAMILTON FENNELL, |. Warwick Court, High Holborn, London, 7 


HE ORIGINAL QUAD- 
RILLES, sed for the PIANO- 
FORTE by MRS. AMBROSE MERTON. 


LAIN SERMONS. By @ 
late REV. EDWARD ‘Br CO’ 
Three vols., feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. Bagh 
| separately. 


“ Their style is simple ; the sentencesargam 
artfully constructed ; and there is an utteraie 
sence of all atte mpt at rhetoric. Theta 

uage is plain Saxon language, from wa 

the men on the wall’ can easily gather waa 
it most concerns them to know 

“ Again, the range of thought i is not high aad 
difficult, but level and easy for the wayiatm 
man to follow. It is quite evident that S 
author's mind was able and cultivated, 
a teacher to men of low estate, he m 
display of eloquence or argument. 

“ In the statements of Christian doctring i 
realjty of Mr. Blencowe's mind is very # 
There is a strength and a warmth anda lif 
his mention of the great truths of the 
which show that he spoke from the heart 
that, like the Apostie of old, he cou!d sajjam 

lieve, and therefore have I spoken.’ 

“His affectionateness, too, is no les aim 
spicuous ; this is shown in the gentle, carnal 
kind-hearted tone ot every Sermon in 
There is noscolding, no asperity of language 
irritation of manner about them. At them 
time there is no over-strained tenderness, 
affectation of endearment ; but there isa qi 
siderate, serious concern ‘about the peculllll 
sins and temptations of the people comm 
to his charge, and a hearty desire and deta 
mined effort for their salvation.” — Theolagil 

“Simple, intelligible, and affectionate" 
Church and State Gazette. 


ah ery stirring and practical.” — Chali 
Remembrancer. 


may be had of C. LONSDALE 
Street ; and by Order of all Music’ Sellers. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


LETTER TO HIS PA- 
RISHIONERS ON THE OF 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
HOOK, D. D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth ‘edition, 
Price 6d., or 4s. the dozen. 


London: GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


2s. 6d. cloth. 
HE VICAR and his DUTIES: 


being Sketches of Clerical . = a Ma- 
nufacturing Town Parish, By the REV. 
ALFRED GATTY, M.A. 

“ We sincerely thank Mr. Gatty for his in- 
teresting sketches." — English Churchman. 
London : GEORGE BELL, es. Fleet Street. 

Edinburgh : R. GRANT & SON. 


Just published, 18mo., Is. 
ERMONS FOR WAY- 


By the REV. ALFRED 
GATTY, M. “The disc are 
re-€ 
“In the eleven sermons now presented to us, ngl 
for the marvellously small price of one shil- “ Plain, short, and affectionate discoummill 


ling, we recognise a plain and solid style of 
scriptural instruction, well adapted to their 
pro object."” — Clerical Journal. 


London: GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


— English Review. 
London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Stamm 


Just published, in 12mo., price 4s. 


ERMONS suggested by the 


Miracles our Lora and Saviour Jesus HAYMAKERS’ 
Christ. By F. HOOK, D.D., Vicar of TES. Tegive Cantos, in Tel 
Leeds. Two vols. feap. 8vo., jos. cloth. ime ER. 


bs II. may be had separately to complete 
“This is a sc little book, sweetaam 
meadow at hay-time, and full of summer iq 
fluences. We confess this little volume @@ 
cites our curiosity ; and as to the writer. 
skill with which the metre is carried throm 
the almost immaculate correctness of 
rhymes, and the equality of strength Wi 
pervades the whole, would indicate a poet & 
some standing, although the style 
none that we remember."’ — Athenaeum. 
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